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The Bread We Eat 


OR some time past it has been obvious, from letters 

in our Correspondence columns and from private 

communications, that there is a steady increase in 

the number of people who consume no bread 
except that which is made from home-grown wheat. The 
preference of the vast majority is for Professor Biffen’s 
Yeoman wheat, which has won the confidence of the most 
modern as well as of the oldest-fashioned farmers. It 
suits the climate wonderfully and it has the merit of a 
kind of modesty which the farmer finds in the fact that 
it very often gives a far greater yield than would be expected 
from it on inspection. In a short time it is expected 
that it will be superseded by an improved Yeoman wheat, 
which we believe will be called Yeoman H. The latter 
is of the same type as its predecessor and is certain of 
obtaining the good will of all sorts of farmers when 
placed at their disposal. We do not assert that it 
will suit every variety of soil equally well, but it 
would be very difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
to name a wheat which is more fitted for universal 
cultivation in this country. There is some difficulty about 
obtaining the flour from ordinary millers, whose chief 
concern is that the working population and the towns- 
people prefer a wheat as nearly pure white as can be. 
They do not know that this excessive whiteness is gained 
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at considerable expense. Yeoman wheat does not appeal 
to the eye quite as much as do American and other 
rivals, but that it is in many respects a superior wheat we 
have no hesitation in saying, after having made a very 
thorough trial of it. The flour was provided by an agricul- 
turist who had himself grown the wheat, milled it, used 
it for his own household, and sold a proportion for general 
consumption. 

It would have been very easy to establish this 
flour in every domestic budget in Great Britain but 
for one obstacle. The modern housewife does not like 
to undertake the work of baking. She saves her time 
and her bones by purchasing bread at the baker’s shop, 
and she has not yet been educated up to Yeoman wheat. 
Nor has every house an oven suitable for baking, which 
threatens to become a lost art as far as the home is con- 
cerned. It is, however, possible to get over the difficulty. 
Flour can be converted into bread without an oven. We 
do not say loaf, because the article obtained is really a 
cake or scone, which may be cooked in any ordinary oven 
or on a girdle, or even in a frying-pan at a pinch. The 
simpler it is made the better ; Yeoman wheat has enough 
sweetness in its own composition to dispense with the 
need of adding sugar. It possesses a nutty and delightful 
flavour which will be sought for in vain in the ordinary 
shop or commercial flour. We have tested it on a very 
considerable number of people and there was not one 
who did not confess that the result, call it cake or bread 
as you please, was more pleasant to the palate, more 
nutritious and digestible than any of the extremely white 
varieties of bread generally sold by the baker. No great 
trouble is needed to acquire the art of making scones. 
An intelligent girl, still in her teens, scarcely requires a 
lesson. She simply needs to be told how to proceed, and 
can at once produce the scone at its very best. 

A chief difficulty in the way of universal consumption 
is the taste of the poor consumer ; this has been vitiated 
by long indulgence in bread almost reduced to pure starch 
for the sake of giving it an attractive appearance. The 
same people who adhere to starchy foreign food object 
to eating brown bread, which their richer friends are very 
partial to. It might be preached with some purpose to 
them that bread is not necessarily such a staff of life as is 
generally represented. The people of no other country 
eat so much per head as we do in Great Britain. Yet the 
doctors agree that it would be greatly to the benefit of 
the people if they lessened the bread ration and increased 
the consumption of fresh vegetables. One need not be 
a vegetarian to realise the truth of this contention. A 
plant, such as watercress, which contains all the three 
vitamines necessary to life, is about as valuable an accessory 
as can be consumed with meat of any kind. All the same, 
there is no doubt that an improvement in regard to diet 
has been steadily going on among all classes of the com- 
munity. The daily bill of fare has become at once more 
varied and more nourishing since the end of the war, and, 
of course, that result could not follow except for the greater 
demand for more delicate and digestible foodstuff. 

We write for those who do not care to go to extremes, 
some holding that a vegetable diet is the one natural to 
mankind and others preferring concentrated food in the 
shape of various kinds of meat, with which, as a rule, they 
consume very little of a vegetable nature. As usual, the 
right course lies between these differences. It is not good 
for the system for meat to be eaten in extravagant quan- 
tities, nor are the majority enamoured of vegetarianism. 
The man of average health keeps himself fittest on a 
diet of meat and vegetables. 





Our Frontispiece 


ow frontispiece this week is a portrait of the elder 
daughter of Lord and Lady Desborough, the Hon. Lady 
Salmond, whose marriage to Air Marshal Sir John Maitland 
Salmond, son of Major-General Sir William Salmond and the 
late Lady Salmond, took place last week. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be grante 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T is difficult at this moment to review the housing 

proposals of the Government, because they are still 

inchoate. Mr. Wheatley introduced them in a masterly 

manner and Mr. Neville Chamberlain criticised them in 
a manner still more masterly. The facts emerging are 
that the housing policy of the Labour Government is one 
that has been engendered reckless of expense. It is going 
to lay a burden on the country of something like 
£2,500,000,000, a sum nearly equal to a third part of the 
National Debt. That would be a tremendous enterprise 
for the most flourishing country in the world to undertake 
in the most flourishing of times ; but to us, who are struggling 
hard to get the country into some approach to the position 
in which it was before the war, the finance of the housing 
policy is monstrous. Another criticism, not heard so 
much in the House of Commons as in ordinary conversa- 
tion between men of very diverse opinions, is that the word 
“subsidy,” which was poison in the mouth when applied 
to agriculture, becomes as blessed as the word Mesopotamia 
when lodging is in question. It appears that a great many 
politicians can be rabidly Free Trade when it is a question 
of assisting the farmers to increase the food supply, but 
they are just as rabidly Protectionists when they demand 
i subsidies as farmers never dreamed of for building 
ouses. 


HE manner of raising these funds is meeting with 
criticism quite as keen as Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
from all whose favourite study is that of finance. A third 
point very much disliked is that Mr. Wheatley is very shy 
of saying what kind of houses he means to build. For 
the most part, his language suggests that they are the old 
non-parlour type which were stigmatised by some supporters 
of the new policy as no better than rabbit-hutches : but 
what expensive rabbit-hutches! If the working man had 
a mind, he could put up better houses than are offered by 
the Government with the subsidy alone, but we know that 
he wil! not do so. A Scottish Member, hearing the sugges- 
tion that men, for a cause so closely associated with their 
own comfort, should at least work longer hours, interrupted 
by saying, ‘‘ No, it is shorter hours they will work.” The 
men themselves are quite willing to put their best foot 
foremost in order to increase the number of houses, but they 
are hampered by the Trades Unions and the number of 
regulations for the purpose not of encouraging work, 
but of restricting it. It is impossible to take a cheerful 
view of that to which all this is going to lead. 


IN the Times for Tuesday, June roth, there is a notable 

article on Companies as Landlords, which points to a 
state of things which cannot be contemplated without 
anxiety, The writer’s case begins with the examples cited 
of men such as Lord Howard de Walden, the Marquess 
of Bute and the Duke of Buccleuch, who have formed the 
whole or part of their estates into limited liability companies. 
They are examples out of many who have followed the same 
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course. He goes on to discuss the question whether this 
is likely in the end to be a movement towards stability 
or the reverse, and his final verdict is that it is, perhaps, an 
inevitable but, nevertheless, an undesirable result of excessive 
taxation. ‘‘ Upon an estate of two million pounds the 
State takes as its first cut a slice of 40 per cent., or £800,000 |” 
is the basic fact. The private owner, in order to preserve 
his estate, turns it into a limited liability company to meet 
death duties by the substitution of share interests. It is 
an attempt to wipe out the landlord who, nevertheless, 
has played a beneficent and even a great part in the national 
economy. The device, as the writer says, may be unhealthy, 
but so is the recurrent raid on capital in the shape of landed 
property. He quotes the witty saying of Mr. Justice Eve, 
that death, owing to the exigencies of a depleted Exchequer, 
is now “‘ the most extravagant episode in a man’s career.” 


MR. MASEFIELD’S lecture on Shakespeare, delivered 

last week at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, was 
a wonderful example of the manner in which sincerity 
can impart freshness to a well worn theme. It might 
have been thought impossible that anything new could 
be said about Shakespeare at this time of day. Mr. 
Masefield, however, has thought about it in his own way ; 
and, though he raised many points on which a difference of 
opinion must exist, his treatment was, on the whole, 
admirable. He described the poet as a child of his age, 
swallowing the prevalent superstitions that had been handed 
down from the past, and discussed the play of the greatest 
intellect in English annals with a very free mind. One 
is a little doutbful of Shakespeare’s belief in superstitions. 
He could got have played with them so easily and so delight- 
fully if he had taken them in deadly earnest. Ariel and 
his kin are offsprings of imagination rather than beliefs. 
Nor do we quite understand Mr. Masefield’s reference 
to Shakespeare as one who had no culture. He means, of 
course, book culture; but, surely, that is often very false. 
Shakespeare’s portraiture of men and women, each of them 
living and breathing human beings, attests to a cultivation 
of the mind beyond that of any of his contemporaries. 
Apart from these points, however, there remains a very 
noble conception of the man that entitles this lecture 
itself to a place in English literature. 


A HOPE. 


Towards the end 
I pray the light may show 
God’s plan made beautiful 
By evening glow ; 
All shadows glorified, 
All deified. 
All songs of birds 
Etherealised. 
So shall I go wide-eyed, 
Seeing both good and evil 
Unified. 

ANNE I. Brown. 


“THE expression ‘‘ world’s record” falls gratefully and 
unexpectedly on British ears nowadays as regards 
a British athlete. We have become resigned to the 
triumphs of Americans. However, on Saturday last, at 
the sports at Woolwich, that great Cambridge runner 
H. M. Abrahams ran a hundred yards in g 3-5secs., and 
nobody is ever recorded to have run the distance faster. It 
is likely that this will not be officially accepted as equalling 
the record, since the runner is said to have had a breeze 
behind him; but in any case it was a splendid performance 
and is most cheering in view of the Olympic Games. A 
little later in the afternoon Abrahams did what he was 
certain to do sooner or later and cleared over 24ft. in the 
long jump: nor, in all probability, has he reached the limit 
of his achievement. On the same day another Cambridge 
runner, H. B. Stallard, won the mile without unduly 
hurrying himself, in 4mins. 22secs., and since his strongest 
asset is his power of coming with a rush in the last lap, 
if need be, he had evidently something up his sleeve. F. R. 
Gaby won the hurdles with ridiculous ease in very fast 
time, and altogether we seem this year to have a chance 
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of making a fight of it even against highly trained and 
“* specialised ”’ legions of America. 


Q)N Saturday begins the first Test Match of the summer 

at Birmingham. Given any reasonable equality of 
luck as regards the weather, England should win. Indeed, 
with all respect to the South Africans, who are sturdy and 
resolute fighters, English cricketers will not be satisfied 
if our men do not win with something to spare. If they 
cannot, then their chances in Australia will be but small. 
At any rate, there seems to be a very general agreement 
that the English team is the best available, and anybody 
who has ever had the thankless task of helping to choose a 
team, whatever the game, must envy the almost miraculously 
uncriticised Selection Committee. It is unlucky that Hearne 
has hurt a finger. Otherwise England has no regrets or 
excuses, and it is cheering to find, with the match drawing 
near, some of the most important players in their best 
form. Hobbs, by a brilliant innings at Trent Bridge, has 
taken a lead of one in the record of hundreds over his early 
master, Hayward. Tate and Mr. Gilligan have been 
sending Surrey and Middlesex wickets flying, and we may 
hope that Mr. Warner is right in declaring our bowling 
much stronger than it was three years ago. We are, how- 
ever, still in a humble mood about our cricket, and shall 
not hope for too much. 


HIS many friends here will be sorry that Mr. “ Bobby ” 

Jones did not quite win the American Open Cham- 
pionship for a second successive year, but he made a great 
effort and finished very close behind the winner. Even 
infant‘ phenomenons’ cannot stay at the same age for ever, 
and it is now some time since we first heard of Mr. Jones 
reaching the semi-final of the Amateur Championship 
of America as a boy of fifteen. It may be that he has 
even reached by now the age of twenty-three, an age at 
which we begin to talk of our young players as promising. 
In those eight years he has accomplished many remarkable 
things, and the most remarkable is this, that in all the Open 
Championships in which he has played he is now seventeen 
strokes ahead of the second best man, Walter Hagen. 
This is a record which no player in this country has, since 
the war at any rate, approached. For an amateur pitted 
against all the best professionals it is unique, and is likely 
to remain so. 


WE hope that it is not too late to congratulate Lord Derby 

upon the victory of Sansovino. It is a tale on every- 
one’s lips now that the Derby has not been won by a member 
of the family to whom it owes its inception for one hundred 
and thirty-seven years; and it was not for lack of trying, 
but, as Lord Astor insinuated at a Press luncheon before 
the race, the best horse will win only if he has good luck. 
Sansovino did, indeed, prove the best horse, and scattered 
to the winds the contention of so many people that it 
would not be surprising if a whole line of winners came 
in together. Lord Derby’s horse has demonstrated that, 
although there were a great many good horses in the race, 
there was only one of supreme quality. He won in a canter 
the most talked of Derby in the annals of racing, and the 
public was delighted, as it always is, at the victory of one 
whom they recognise as a good sportsman. Lord Derby’s 
success may have excited the envy of a few, but it was 
received with good will by everyone. 


N O words spoken at the opening of the addition to Box 

Hill last November appear to have sunk more deeply 
into the public mind than those directed against the habit 
of visitors leaving the débris of their luncheon and other 
provisions scattered on the grass to the defacement of the 
open space. Since then there has been a very vigorous 
and spontaneous effort made to spread the warning to 
all similar haunts of the holiday-maker. We are told that 
the effect on Box Hill has already been noteworthy, and 
that individuals have grasped its importance is shown 
by the fact that an anonymous donor who contributed 
£600 to the original fund has now sent through CouNTRY 
Lire a cheque of {100 for an upkeep fund, which is much 
needed if the amenity of Box Hill is to be maintained. 
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The gift has been received with pleasure and gratitude, 
and will be faithfully applied to the purpose for which 
the donor intended it. We hope that others will follow 
his example, for it would not only mean making the haunts 
of holiday-makers fresher and more attractive, but would 
help to inculcate greater attention to this matter on the part 
of the public, and thereby give an informal but most valu- 
able training in the habits of order and neatness. 


HOSTESSES who are arranging garden-parties during 

the summer would be performing a real service to 
the Empire and would afford very great pleasure to colonial 
visitors by asking a few to their festivities. ‘The majority 
of people over for this summer from the Dominions have 
the immediate circle of their relatives to visit, but few more. 
Most of them have distant, if any, memories of that side 
of our home life which a garden party represents: the 
country house, county society and the beauty of a June or 
July garden. Country Lire is anxious to do its |part in 
this year of Imperial effort by thus bringing English people 
from all over the world into contact with each other. It is 
this kind of hospitality which, as a nation, we are usually 
too shy to offer, but which does more to cement the 
Empire than a whole Stadium full of speeches. The 
Victoria League is assisting us in asking these guests. ‘They 
usually have cars with which they can motor some distance 
from London, though places more than fifty miles from 
London are rather beyond the radius for such brief visits. 
The Editor sincerely hopes that readers and their friends 
who are giving garden parties will send him a dozen or so 
invitations, which, he assures them, he will worthily 
distribute. A list of those to whom invitatons are sent 
will be returned to hostesses. 


FULL MOON. 
How can I sleep with the moon at the full ? 
How can I sleep with the tide on the flow ? 
Black are the rocks where the cross-currents pull 
Racing and eddying down to Ardrow ! 


O were I out in a small open boat 

Alone with the stars and the fathomless sea, 
All the night long would I drift, would I float 
Utterly lonely and utterly free! 


All the night long would I joyfully steer 
Guiding my boat through the moon-dappled foam 
Till the dark hills should show suddenly clear. 
Then in the dawning come satisfied home. 
BRENDA DE BvutTrtTs. 


HE Westminster City Council have now arranged to 
purchase a strip of the Devonshire House site for the 
purpose of widening Berkeley Street, from Piccadilly to 
Lansdowne Passage. The purchase has been shared with 
the City by the London County Council and the Ministry 
of Transport, and will result in the street being widened 
to a total breadth of fifty feet between houses. This will 
make a great difference to traffic in that part of London, 
though not so much as might at first be expected, for there 
will still be the bottle-neck formed by the projection of 
Lansdowne House Gardens. It is a pity that the authorities 
have not finished the business, since the Marquess of 
Lansdowne is known to be willing to supply the necessary 
land at a reasonable figure. 


“THE obituary notices published after Whitsuntide were 

even more numerous than usual. Of the figures 
that have passed away, the two who filled the greater place 
in the public eye were Lord Pirrie and Sir Mortimer 
Durand. The former is properly described as a business 
genius, chairman of Harland and Wolff, a director of the 
White Star Line and a great figure in the world of shipping. 
Sir Mortimer Durand was of a different type, not so great 
at anything as Lord Pirrie was in business, but much more 
versatile. His serious work was in diplomacy. Lord 
Dufferin called him “about the best Civil Servant that we 
have, and certainly the loftiest-minded man I have met in 
India.” He followed Sir Michael Herbert at Washington. 
His amusement lay in writing books, and his literary activity 
ranged from military history to the romantic novel. 
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THE DERBY AND THE OAKS 


HOW SANSOVINO TRIUMPHED FOR LORD DERBY. 





W. A. Rouch. SANSOVINO WINS 


ORD DERBY probably possesses almost everything 
he can want, but until last week one thing which he 
ardently desired he had not achieved—the winning of 
the Derby. I thought of this as, not very far from him, 
I stood and watched him at Epsom last Wednesday 

week. It was at the moment when Sansovino had got the great 
race won, and the long-awaited triumph had come at last. When 
he realised his horse’s success, as people were grasping his hand, 
patting him affectionately on the back, and others again were 
cheering in the near and far distance, he must have felt numbed 
with pleasure and relief. 

It is necessary, however, in order to maintain the coherency 
of my narrative to jog backwards to those essential events which 
preceded the actual moment of victory. It was on the evening 
before the race that Sansovino advanced to first favouritism, 
deposing Bright Knight, Tom Pinch, and Diophon, each of whom 
in turn had been favourite for the Derby at one time or another. 
It became known that the colt’s trainer, the Hon. George Lamb- 
ton, had abundant faith in the stamina of Lord Derby’s candidate. 
It was open to some doubt in the case of Tom Pinch and Diophon, 
and was not proven in the case of the Manton candidates, Bright 
Knight, St. Germans and Hurstwood, though the latter had more 
or less come through the test by his clever win of the Newmarket 
Stakes, which is decided over a mile and a quarter. Then, too, 
Mr. Lambton made no secret of how very highly he had tried the 
colt with Tranquil, a St. Leger winner, and Pharos, but especially 
with Tranquil. That really was why he had the most confident 
hopes when, on the day, he found the going heavy in the extreme, 
and realised that never was the Derby going to impose such a 
severe test on stamina as now. 

Sansovino, I may say here, is a robust-looking individual, 
distinguished for his quite good size, his excellent bone and power 
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THE FINISH OF THE DERBY. 


BY SIX LENGTHS. 


Copyright. 


in the right places, and the action of a stayer. His head has 
been described as rather plain, which is correct, but it is the head 
of an intelligent and honest horse. Our latest Derby winner may 
not have excessive quality, if that be possible, but he is, I am sure, 
a worthy winner of the great classic race. The paddock inspec- 
tion of the twenty-seven starters was a misery on account of the 
deplorable conditions ofrainand mud. Horses were in mackintosh 
hoods until the time came for mounting and showing them in the 
parade. Meanwhile the public in their tens of thousands suffered 
as gladly as may be, because it was Derby Day and it is the thing 
to come to Epsom. I know that nothing but a sense of having 
a duty to do would have got me there on such an abominable 
day. In’the parade, spectators would note the commanding 
size of Tom Pinch, the well trained appearance of Diophon, 
Salmon Trout and St. Germans, and especially the diminutive 
size of the last named. It is really remarkable, considering 
what a handicap nature has imposed on him in this respect, 
that he should be as good as he is. 

Frankly, I had serious misgivings for the first time about 
Tom Pinch when I saw him canter to the post. He is lacking 
in the right sort of temperament, for he fought desperately 
with his jockey. Sansovino was an example of how a horse 
should go to post for the Derby. I should say Captain Allison, 
the starter, had the lot under his orders for about twenty minutes 
before he finally made up his mind to let them go. All the while 
there was scrimmaging. Tom Pinch and three others once 
went right through the tapes for about a furlong. After that 
he became very mulish, and would not come in with his head 
facing the tapes. I felt certain that he would not get well 
away, and, sure enough, he was left several lengths. Woodend 
appears to have got in the way of the heels of St. Germans, 
and the former’s jockey, Beary, was hurt from a kick. 
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When, at last, they were sent on their 
way Salmon Trout’s jockey, or the colt 
himself, was caught unready or ham- 
pered, with the result that they were 
left many lengths. And _ generally 
speaking, it was a ragged start, which 
was especially regrettable as this was the 
Derby. The extraordinary thing was 
that at least a dozen horses appeared to 
leave the gate in front of Sansovino. 

Actually the first to break the line on the 
top ground was Dawson City, in the 
colours of Mr. Ben Irish. His jockey 
dashed him into the lead, but I have ne 
recollection of seeing a horse under the 
modern methods of race riding make all 
the running and win the Derby. Cer- 
tainly Dawson City faded out a long way 
from home after the manner of a non- 
stayer. What will ever be remarkable 
in connection with this Derby will be 
memories of the way Sansovino made 
up his ground in an astonishingly short 
space. He would be no nearer than 
ninth or tenth at the mile and a quarter 
post; at the mile post he was actually 
in second place, being led only by 
Dawson City. So they progressed at 
the top of the high ground prepara- 
tory to making the descent of Tatten- 
ham Corner, by which time the field 
were strung out so that most of them 
even then had not a million to one 
chance, so tospeak. The splendid powers 
of Lord Derby’s colt were in evidence 
from the beginning to end. Half way 
down ‘Tattenham Corner he _ had 
deprived Dawson City of the lead, 
being obliged to do so, as I thought, by the fact of Mr. 
Irish’s colt tiring under the pressure of the gallop in the heavy 
ground. 

It became a question now whether Sansovino would stay 
home, whether any other would have the big reserve of stamina 
to bridge the widening gap and beat a horse that ought to be 
tiring. But not a bit of it. Not only could no other threaten 
positive danger, but the bearer of the black jacket and white cap 
came on in overwhelming style to storm his way home to victory 
by six lengths. Only St. Germans appeared on the horizon, as it 
were, in the straight, and, though he put up a game show within 
his limitations, Lord Derby could have had no serious misgivings, 
and, indeed, he was being congratulated by brother members of 
the Jockey Club before his colt had passed the winning post. 
Such is the story of this one-sided Derby, a Derby, by the way, 
which was to have been desperately fought for because it was 
supposed that so many of the com- 
petitors could be made out to have 
equal claims ! 

Little remains to be said of the 
beaten twenty-six. Many of them had 
no pretensions to even start, and, by 
doing so, were merely made to flatter 
the vanity of their owners. Tom Pinch 
was, frankly, a big disappointment. 
He may be no more than a miler, but 
he gave an impression of behaving 
like a big spoiled baby. Had Donoghue 
been able to ride him he would certainly 
have had an unenviable experience. 
He was only saved from that, as it 
happened, by the fact of Mr. Joel 
exercising his claim on him to ride 
Defiance. Salmon Trout was the out- 
standing unlucky horse of the race. 
The fact that the placings were what 
they were shows where he would have 
been at the finish had he got off on 
even terms with the others. The 
photograph taken at the start is evidence 
that he was closed in on through the 
bunching that occurred when the starter 
gave the signal. He is the horse that 
in my opinion will be Sansovino’s 
chief rival in future. For the rest, 
they ran either like non-stayers or very 
bad horses, and it must be confessed 
that, apart from the winner, they were 
a very disappointing lot for a Derby 
crowd. It was, I may add, most regret- 
table that the King’s colt, Knight of the 
Garter, should have gone wrong from 
what is apparently heel bug trouble just 
on the eve of the race. His trainer, 
Mr. Marsh, had fancied him quite a lot. 
I do not think he would have lived with 
the winner, but he would very probably 
have run most prominently. 


W.A. Rouch. 


STRAITLACE, THE WINNER OF THE OAKS. 
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SANSOVINO. 


Sansovino, was, I need scarcely say, bred by his owner, 
being by Swynford, who won the St. Leger in 1910 for Lord Derby, 
from a grand old mare named Gondolette, a mare who was 
bought for Lord Derby by Mr. Alston, his stud manager, and 
who, I fancy, was once at the National Stud when it was owned 
by Lord Wavertree. She was bred as long ago as 1902 so that 
she was twenty-one years old when she foaled Sansovino. We 
have her producing Great Sport, Dolabella and Let Fly before 
Lord Derby came to own her, but her greatest successes as a 
brood mare have been for her present owner. She bred him 
Ferry, the winner of the One Thousand Guineas; Serenissima, 
who has gained fame as the dam of those splendid mares, Selene 
and Tranquil, and Sansovino is her Derby winner, and Lord 
Derby’s first Derby winner after three seconds with Stedfast, 
Archaic and Pharos. Gondolette, therefore, has been a wonderful 
possession to Lord Derby as a breeder, and some readers may have 
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recollections of much that I wrote about her not so long ago when 
contributing to COUNTRY LIFE an article on Lord Derby’s studs 
at Newmarket. Though Swynford has long been one of the 
leading sires, this is his first Derby winner, but no mistake was 
made this time; for not only did Sansovino win in brilliant 
fashion, but the second, St. Germans, is also a son of Swynford. 
On a small scale the latter has quite a look of the old horse. 

In one way and another it was not a happy week for the usually 
successful stable at Newmarket of which J. Jarvis is the head. 
Their presumed best two year old, El Cacique, bred in the Argen 
tine by Tracery, and for which Sir George Bullough had given 
5,000 guineas as a yearling, was well beaten for the Woodcote 
Stakes, though much expected to win. The same owner’s 
Eastern Monarch, who has been accepted as having a reasonable 
chance for the Gold Cup at Ascot next week, was badly beaten 
for a {1,000 two-mile handicap at Kempton Park. But, of 
course, the big blow of the week was administered when Lord 
Rosebery’s Plack, the winner of the One Thousand Guineas, 
could not withstand the opposition for the Oaks of Sir Edward 
Hulton’s Straitlace and so was quite unexpectedly beaten. 

Plack is a rangy and rather flighty-looking chestnut by 
Hurry On, and, having done very well since the One Thousand 
Guineas, they really were very confident that she would win the 
Oaks. It must be admitted that she was well trained and, 
that being so, no excuse can be advanced for her that she was 
not herself. At all times I have had good words to say in these 
notes for Straitlace, and I am quite sure that no impartial critic, 
seeing the two fillies for the first time, could ever have any 
doubts as to which was the better looking. Straitlace, according 
to my ideas, is a perfect model of a thoroughbred filly at three 
years of age. The idea that she is undersized may be wrong, 
though she looks slightly on the small size. Yet her trainer, 
Dawson Waugh, assures me that she stands 15 hands 34ins. 
The point is that she is a charming sort, her lines being most 
symmetrical. Her limbs are good in every respect, her neck 
is strong-looking, her head is kind, while her back and loins tell 
us where she gets her fine action and power from. 

I have described her at somewhat unusual length, because 
she gave a very fine display in winning the Oaks from Plack, 
who could only just finish a head in front of Mink for second 
place. The fact that Plack had so much difficulty in just getting 
the better of Mink suggests, to my way of thinking, that she can 
be nothing like as good at a mile and a half as she is at a mile, 
the distance of the One Thousand Guineas. The fact would 
explain how Straitlace, with little trouble, had taken her measure 
fully half a mile from home, then coming on to win untroubled 
by a length and half. Mink carried the colours of Mrs. Sofer 
Whitburn, who had won a six furlong handicap on the previous 
day with Drake, his first win since his two year old days. 
The Manton stable, usually so prominent in connection 
with the Oaks, ran two candidates, they being Lady James 
Douglas’s Maid of Bath, and the English bred Neigeuse, belonging 
to a French owner. The latter was thought something of, but 
failed to stay it out. 

Straitlace is a daughter of Son in Law from Stolen Kiss, 
bred by Lady Sykes at the Sledmere Stud and sold as a yearling 
to Sir Edward Hulton for 2,100 guineas. Stolen Kiss was bred 
by Mr. John Scott in 1907, being by Best Man, from Breach, by 
Hagioscope. The mare was bought for the Sledmere Stud after 
an excellent racing career, in accordance with the stud’s policy 
of securing high-class racing mares that are also well bred. 
The best one the mare had bred prior to Straitlace was Somme 
Kiss, that son of Sunstar having won the Newmarket Stakes in 
his time and being now at the stud. 
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Passing on from the classic events to one or two others during 
the week at Epsom, I must dwell for a moment on the race for 
the Coronation Cup of a mile and a half and its outcome. As 
is almost invariably the case, a disappointment was in store after 
promise of a most exceptional race had been held out. Inker- 
man, the winner of the Jockey Club Stakes last year and the 
Vase at Chester this year, as well as Tranquil, the winner of 
the St. Leger, were withdrawn just before the race because it 
was said the course had been made dangerous as a result of the 
traffic over it subsequent to the Derby. On Derby day rain fell 
for hours, and one result was to maroon hundreds of heavy motor 
vehicles on the Downs. Their only way out was across the course 
in more than one place. Such appalling damage was done, through 
tractors having to be used for haulage purposes, that the two 
five-furlong races fixed for the Thursday could not be run. One, 
a selling handicap, was cancelled, while that for the Great Surrey 
Foal Plate was tacked on to Friday’s programme. 

The worst damage, as I have said, was on that course, but 
there were other gashes across which the horses must race, and 
Lord Derby, the owner of Tranquil, and Mr. Reid Walker, the 
owner of Inkerman, would not risk their horses. Their absence 
robbed the race of much interest, though some remained through 
Parth, Verdict and Poisoned Arrow being in opposition. It will 
be recalled: that Parth had beaten Verdict a short head for the 
Jubilee Handicap, on which occasion I had thought the mare to 
have been unlucky. Anyhow, she now beat Parth by half a 
length, while Poisoned Arrow was a head behind the second 
when it was allover. Four others ran, including the Oaks winner 
of last year, but the real try-out was between the three named. 
Verdict first of all beat Poisoned Arrow, and though Parth came 
on the scene rather late, she held him all right when it came to 
the last phase. She is a very fine mare, and unquestionably a 
better stayer now than at any time in her career. Again one is 
compelled to lament the fact that owing to flaws on both sides 
of her pedigree the mare is not in the stud book. I am told she 
is to miss next Ascot week—she appeared to have the winning of 
the Vase—and will, instead, be kept for the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes at Newmarket on the July course. 

Iron Mask, who won the Woodcote Stakes for Mrs. Whit- 
burn, is an unsexed horse by Juggernaut from Fer, bred by the 
late Sir William Nelson, and acquired as a yearling by his present 
owner. It is a pity to see a race of this importance won by a 
gelding, but there was no questioning the winner’s merits, even 
allowing for some bad luck on the part of Mr. J. B. Joel’s Bravado. 
That colt by Pommern was second, but El Cacique will have to 
do much better if his good looks are to be justified. The out- 
come of the Derby was, of course, splendid, for it is right that 
such a magnificent supporter of racing as Lord Derby should at 
last be rewarded for his years of striving to breed a Derby winner. 
The public rejoiced for that reason, but also for the fact that they 
backed the winner! It was satisfactory, too, that such a worthy 
filly as Straitlace should gain the classic honours of the race for 
fillies, while it delighted all good sportsmen to see Verdict win 
the Coronation Cup for Lord Coventry. 

But I hope it will be many years, if ever, before we have 
such another wretched visitation on Derby day in the matter 
of perfectly vile weather. A really good horse will do well in 
any sort of going and weather: Sansovino proves the old saying. 
Just as I am closing these notes I hear he is not to be sent to 
Paris for the Grand Prix, which I think he would most assuredly 
win. Instead, he is to fulfil one of his engagements at Ascot 
next week. He is in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes of a mile and 
five furlongs, and the Hardwicke Stakes of a mile and a half. 
The Parisians’ loss is our gain. PHILIPPOS. 





METHODS AND MANNERISMS ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HEN one watches golf matches for a whole week, 

as I did lately at St. Andrews, one sees a great 

deal of putting. In some cases it is the only 

thing one does see. When the crowd is as big 

as it was in the final, one thing is certain: if 

tie spectator wants a “ close-up ’’ view either of the tee shots or 
the seconds, he will see nothing, not even “‘ the ’oofs of the ’orses,”’ 
when he arrives panting at the putting green. As the match 
is generally decided by the putter, it is wisest to keep moving 
steadily from tee to green and take the longer shots for granted. 
There are occasions when one is tempted to think that 
one has seen more than encugh putting. The intense slowness 
and solemnity of the proceedings make one feel that one must 
either scream aloud or have a nervous breakdown. I watched 
one match in which the first four holes took forty-five minutes 
to play and one hole of no very extraordinary length, the fourth, 
consumed twelve of them. After this some part of the crowd, 
myself included, departed to look at something a little more 
cheerful. I cannot help thinking that this habit of slow putting 


is growing a nuisance. The Americans used to play very slowly 
and we used to chaff them mildly about it. They took the lesson 
to heart, ‘‘ cut out” the slowness, and now play at a pace which 
puts ustoshame. The main, indeed, the insuperable difficulty in 
putting is not that of finding the line, but of hitting the ball 
truly. If people would realise this, many a championship match 
would bear less resemblance to a funeral procession. 

However, I am allowing myself to be distracted from my 
original theme, which was to be a comparison of the methods and 
mannerisms on the green of the various distinguished golfers I 
have been watching. Let me begin with the Amateur Champion, 
Mr. Holderness. He is a good putter and a pleasant one to 
watch. He putts with a cleek which he holds nearly at the top 
of the leather and has his feet close together. The one, as I 
think, conspicuous merit of his method is this: having finally 
grounded his club behind the ball he does not, as most people 
do, take his eye up again for “ one last lingering look” at the 
hole, but strikes then and there. This seems to make for a 
certain smoothness and rhythm which the one last look often 
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disturbs. If Mr. Croome were to describe him, he would say, in 
the language of Westward Ho! that Mr. Holderness putts 
“suently ’-—a word which I take to imply a certain steady, 
even, flowing movement. 

Mr. Storey, who won his well deserved place in the final, 
chiefly by admirable holing out, makes an interesting study 
because he has so very clearly got a definite method, carefully 
thought out, from which he does not deviate. The foundation 
of his method appears to be the position of his right foot. He 
places his right toe just as near the ball as he possibly can, so 
that his putting cleek has just room to clear his toe and no more. 
His left foot is tucked away behind the right and no nearer to the 
hole. This may sound an awkward attitude, but Mr. Storey 
does not look awkward in it and it seems to me to have one decided 
virtue. If anyone will take the trouble to experiment with it, 
he will find that a very little swaying forward of his body will 
make him feel that he is going to tumble on to his nose. Being 
frightened of hurting his nose he will try to restrain himself from 
swaying. He will not necessarily putt as well as Mr. Storey, 
who gives the ball a remarkably clean, crisp tap, but he will 
have accomplished something. 

Mr. Tolley is a putter of varying moods and attitudes; in 
his present mood he uses a rather upright aluminium club and, 
like Mr. Storey, has the ball very near his toes. He does not, 
however, get his head down over the ball, as Mr. Storey does, but 
stands decidedly upright. Indeed, there is something very 
military about his carriage on the green. As he takes his stance 
one can hear the click of his heels in the reverential silence 
that prevails. Mr. Wethered has his heels close together also, 
and keeps his legs stiff, but without quite the same Prussian air. 
He has the ball decidedly in front of him and is always very 
careful to ground the club first of all behind the ball. Only 
after doing that does he indulge in that mysterious ritual, common 
to nearly all golfers, of placing the club head in front of the 
ball. 

I said “ nearly all golfers.’’ I should have interpolated the 
epithet “‘ British.” Many American golfers do not do it, and, in 
fact, I believe it to be a useless mannerism copied from some 
bygone Scottish hero, who did not know in the least why he did 
it. One of the best putters I saw at St. Andrews was Mr. Brown 
of Honolulu or, as Andrew Kirkaldy was alleged to have called 
him, of ‘‘ Halleluia.’’ Mr. Brown soled his club behind.the ball and 
never put it anywhere else, and if I were responsible for a young 
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putter’s education I should try to make him do likewise. It 
may be said that the placing of the club in front of the ball 
does no harm, but I am inclined to think it often does harm. 
We face the club very carefully at right angles to the line in 
front of the ball. Then we put it behind the ball, which 
after all is the important place, with a comparatively casual 
movement of the wrists. The result is in many cases that we 
face the club to the right of the true line, because we have not 
taken the trouble to bring the hands back in the same degree 
that we have brought the club head back. 

Undoubtedly, one of the best holers out is Mr. W. A. Murray. 
There is nothing very noteworthy about his method save that 
he stands very ‘‘ square” to the line and has the left elbow 
tucked well out. He has one little mannerism in that just when 
you think he is going to strike, he begins all over again by re- 
placing the head in front of the ball. I have even seen him do 
this twice. In the case of many players this would be evidence of 
nervousness or indecision, but it certainly is not so in Mr. Murray’s. 
It is rather that he waits, quite calmly and irrespective of what 
anybody may be thinking, for the moment when he feels in- 
stinctively that he is ready to hit the ball. 

Of what I may call typically natural, easy putting styles 
I saw none I liked better than those of Mr. Harris and Mr. Kyle. 
They both looked thoroughly comfortable and as if they were 
not thinking too much about it; but such putters teach one 
rather how to be envious than how to putt. They are not easy 
to imitate, and for the same reason I would not commend to the 
student the methods of Mr. Bruce who, after playing up to the 
green right-handed, turned round, when he got there, and putted 
left-handed with the back of a right-handed club. He putted 
remarkably well, too; but his is an eccentricity of genius. 

One always comes away from a championship with good 
resolutions founded on lessons which one thinks one has learned, 
My time for good resolutions is now almost past, but if I were 
beginning golfing life over again I think I should try to do four 
things on the green. First, stand less like a broken-kneed cab- 
horse, with legs fairly stiff; secondly, stand fairly square to the 
hole; thirdly, abandon the habit of grounding the putter in 
front of the ball; and, fourthly, determine not to look up again 
once the putter is in final position. I am probably not going 
to do any of these things—I am too lazy and too set in bad 
habits, and also the fact remains that the ball ‘“‘ maun be hit,” 
and I don’t think that even they would make me hit it. 





SOME OLD CAMP FIRES 


By WILL 


HERE is no recreation so attractive to the traveller 

as that of turning over the ashes of his old camp fires 

and stirring up once more in memory the red glow 

that widens into golden flame and flares out upon the 

mystery and magic of the night. Those heaps of grey 
ashes scattered over plain and pine-scrub, strewn on river bank 
and sandhill hold in their hearts the living embers of youth 
and strength and bold adventure, and every grey heap has its 
story. 

No passing of relentless years can dim the recollection of 
chilly mornings and starlit nights, of damp wood and dry, of 
camps sheltered and exposed, of anxiously applied matches, and 
sparks fanned to flame by a battered hat, of tiny twigs that 
boiled the billy, and of blazing gum and myall logs that drove 
the shadows backward and shone like gold upon our glittering 
spurs. These stand steadfast, landmarks of the old care-free 
life of the overlander. 

The wide world holds our camp fires ; mine lie in the great 
Australian spaces, and often from the sheltered northern nights 
I ride back among them in fancy and fan their ash to flame. 
I remember the first time I ever camped out quite alone in the 
bush. We had travelled for ten weeks on the road, taking 
ten thousand sheep from the drought-bound Lachlan country 
to leave them on good grass beyond the Barwon, and I was 
riding home along the Bogan River on a tired horse. Each 
night I endeavoured to reach one of the little hotels or shanties 
that are scattered through the west country at long intervals ; 
but there was one day when my leg-weary horse failed to make 
the long stage before nightfall, and I reluctantly determined 
to camp out. I had a blanket strapped in front of me on the 
saddle in preparation for such a contingency, and I had a billy- 
can, some tea and sugar, and a small quantity of cold mutton 
and bread. In the bush it is well to be prepared for any eventu- 
ality, for a wrong turning or a lame horse or an impassable 
watercourse may suddenly turn a straightforward and easy 
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journey into one of difficulty and delay. As the dark fell I left 
the stock-route and rode to the bank of the river, which at 
that particular point was high and bare of scrub and trees. 
The intense loneliness of the spot oppressed me, but some 
instinct impelled me to camp in the open and not among trees, 
where the gathering shadows suggested malign influences and 
took on the shape of threatening bushrangers and prowling 
natives gathering to attack. As a matter of fact, there were 
no bushrangers out at that date, and the black fellows cf 
the Bogan River were harmless creatures enough and friendly 
to all users of the road; but the dark breeds strange imagina- 
tions, and night in the bush is weird and mysterious and awe- 
inspiring to those who for the first time experience it alone. 

By the time I had taken the saddle off my horse, hobbled 
him and let him go, filled the billy at the river and set it to 
boil on a small fire, it was quite dark. Never was a night so 
dark I thought—so silent and so intensely lonely. For augh 
I knew to the contrary I was seven or eight miles from the neares' 
human habitation. I was nervy and restless. I thought uneasil: 
of the lone bush travellers who had been found murdered beside 
their camp fires. I remembered my gold watch and chain and the 
nine pounds and some silver which I had in my pockets. Many a 
man had been done to death for less than that, I reflected gloomily. 
I kept my camp fire very low on purpose; in such a form I 
considered it more likely to escape notice from anyone passing 
on the main road, whereas a bold and flaring fire would have 
been an invitation for any ill intentioned scoundrel to turn aside 
and investigate. I spread my blanket beside the tiny glow 
and, after a simple supper, lay down, lit a cigarette, and watched 
a pale star flicker beyond the creek. It was a darker night than 
usual and I could only see objects in the circle of the low fire. 
I took comfort from the chink of the hobble-chains as my horse 
moved over the flat in search of grass. 

I was a comparative “new chum”’ in the bush in those 
days, and had not yet assimilated that love and trust of her 
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that comes in time to all those 
who live their lives beside 
her. To me the silence was 
appalling and the clinging dark 
oppressive. I wished that I 
had kept jogging along the 
road; my horse at least had 
been company to me; now he 
had wandered some distance 
away and I heard the hobbles 
no longer. The fire died out. 
I wrapped myself in my 
blanket and, being  saddle- 
weary, soon dropped off to 
sleep. Later I woke with a 
start and the feeling that 
someone was bending over 
me. I sat up and listened. 
Not the slightest sound broke 
the absolute _ stillness — the 
uncanny, deathlike _ stillness. 
Suddenly a weird cry rang out 
close to me—the call of a night- 
bird, alarming in its unexpected- 
ness and intensity—then a 
following silence deeper and 
more awesome than ever. I 
could hear my heart thumping. 
Then I laughed at myself for 
being as nervy as a schoolgirl 
in a dark passage, pulled up 
my blanket, turned over and 
slept till morning. 

I was awakened by the 
loud barking of a dog. It was 
broad daylight. I jumped up and surveyed my surroundings, 
which I had only dimly seen the night before. On the other 
side of the creek, not a hundred yards from where I had lain 
all night, was a settler’s house, and I could see the people moving 
about at their morning work. Then I realised how much more 
contentedly I would have made my camp had I known there 
was human companionship within a stone’s throw of me: such 
slaves are we to our surroundings and to our super-vivid imagina- 
tions. Many times afterwards I camped alone in the bush, 
and learned to trust the old grey mother of the camp fires 
and to love the clasping silence and the caressing arms of 
the dark. 

I remember another camp fire on the Bogan River. There 
were four of us on that occasion, and we were travelling north 
with five thousand merino ewes. There was grass everywhere 
and plenty of water along the river, and droving under those 
conditions was care-free and pleasant. Our horses were fat 
and strong, our dogs fresh, our sheep in first-rate travelling 
condition, and we sang merrily behind the mob as we covered 
our slow stages of six miles a day over the well grassed river 
flats. It was not hard to find camping places at night. Drovers 
who had passed before us had left, every three miles or so, one 
of those brush-built yards known as “ sheep-breaks,”’ into 
which we drove our mob at night. There, when we had drawn 
a felled pine tree across the gateway, we knew they were safe 
till morning and that we were able to start our camp fire and 
cook our supper at some little 
distance away, and roll up in 
our blankets free from all 
anxiety. On this occasion we 
found a convenient sheep-break 
built on the very bank of the 
river, sloping to the water and 
fenced securely on the other 
three sides. We turned our 
sheep into it and secured the 
gateway in the usual fashion. 
We found plenty of dead myall 
timber and soon had a huge 
fire roaring up against the 
purple star-studded night, and 
we sat round it and smoked 
anc: told yarns, as overlanders 
wil, till one by one we lay 
don in our blue blankets to 
sle-p as only tired drovers 
can. Now, this particular 
Sheep-break had been made 

for a much larger mob than 
ours, and our sheep were rest- 
less in the wide space, trailing 
up and down from the top 
fence to the water and back 
again. They seemed to take 
a long time to settle. Just 
aS we were dropping off to 
sleep we heard a tremendous 
Tush in the sheep - break, 
followed by muffled splashing. 
We were up in a moment and 
across to the place, where one 
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THE CARE-FREE LIFE OF THE OVERLANDER. 


of the sights most dreaded by a sheep drover met our eyes: 
the whole mob had taken fright at something in the shadows 
and, like the Gadarene swine, had rushed headlong down the 
slope into the water, where they lay piled upon one another 
three and four deep. 

With not a moment to lose we plunged in among them 
and threw the struggling creatures back on to the bank. Like 
all western rivers, the Bogan has several feet of mud below the 
water, and in the shallows the sheep at the bottom of the heap 
were embedded in this mud and were fast being smothered. 

We worked like giants to save them, and it was a giant’s 
task. These sheep were heavy and heavily woolled, the footing 
was treacherous, and the bank steep in places, and as often as 
we threw an old ewe on to dry ground she would stupidly rush 
back—after the manner of her kind—and climb the pile of 
struggling beasts that never seemed to get less in spite of our 
utmost efforts. When at last, after half an hour’s strenuous 
and Herculean labour, we had got to the bottom layer of this 
grim mountain of wool, we found some forty sheep smothered 
and lifeless. In the morning these had to be skinned and their 
carcasses burnt before we proceeded on our way with poignant 
memories of that particular camp fire. 

I remember once, on a western stock-route, H. G. and I— 
who at that time were droving partners and shared many a starlit 
night and dusty noon in that close companionship that is a 
feature of the Open Road—were obliged to camp our small mob 





IN A GOOD SEASON. 
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of sheep on a waterless side-road four miles from the Macquarie 
River. Except for the lack of water, it was an ideal camping 
place. There was a brush yard for the sheep; there was plenty 
of firewood ; there was shelter from a clump of tall belar trees 
in which the wind sang a soft melody. It was a beautiful starry 
evening and the blazing camp fire stands out in memory in the 
foreground of a fascinating picture. Only one thing was wanting 
—water. The sheep, of course, could do well enough till we 
struck the creek at ten o’clock next morning-——but our horses, 
our dogs, water for our tea, water to wash in ? 

“Nothing for it,’ said H. G., “ but for one of us to ride 
back to the river and bring the two billy-cans full of water— 
that will make our tea to-night and to-morrow morning.” 

“Right!” Isaid. ‘ Ill go. But what about the horses ? ” 

“Ride old Spartan,” said H. G., “and your colt and the 
packhorse will follow him.” 

“And the dogs ? ”’ 

“ They'll need nothing till the heat of the day to-morrow, 
and then we will be close to water.” 

“And what about water to wash in?” I asked. 

“There will be no washing to-morrow morning, old chap! ”’ 
(And there wasn’t.) 

I started off on my weary journey over ground which we 
had crossed that day already, reached the river, watered the 
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was possible to hold the horses in it by lighting a fire at each 
end and setting a man at each fire on guard. Even though the 
horses could not be expected to rest much, it would hold them 
together through the dark hours. 

There were four of us in camp, and another man and myself 
were the two to whom it fell to keep watch on that occasion. 
The horses were put in the lane and the main camp fire was lit 
at the entrance. Two hundred yards farther up another fire 
was built, and there I mounted guard. Between the two fires 
the horses stamped restlessly up and down; there was no feed 
for them and they seemed disinclined to lie down. Up and 
down, up and down, they trampled and whinnied, kicking and 
biting at one another, now driven away from one fire by the 
flick of a whip, only to rush towards the other and be driven 
back by a deftly aimed fire-stick. How my companion was 
enjoying his watch I had no way of knowing; but, for my own 
part, I was deadly sleepy and bored with the whole performance, 
cursed horse-droving and all connected with it, and would 
gladly have given all my profits on the trip for a couple of hours’ 
sleep in a comfortable bed. I squatted on my heels by the 
fire, growing drowsier and drowsier, rousing myself from time 
to time with an effort to put fresh wood on the flames or to 
shout at the approaching horses. At last nature was too strong 
for me. I dropped my head in my hands and dozed. I was 





DROVING WITH SHEEP. 


horses, and filled the billy-cans. The trouble was to get back 
to camp without losing a drop of the precious liquid. This, 
thanks to the steadiness of old Spartan, I safely accomplished, 
cantering along with a can in each hand and the reins loose on 
the horse’s neck ; but never was man gladder to see the twinkle 
of a camp fire than I to see H. G.’s in the shadow of the big belars. 
That camp fire was also memorable for the fact that it inaugurated 
a whole week of bread-and-jam diet, we being far from all habi- 
tation and without permission to draw upon our travelling sheep 
for fresh mutton. I have never been able to look at tinned 
jam since that adventure. 

Still another camp fire throws its sheet of golden flame 
against the purple background of the years. We were droving 
with horses on the Coorong track to Adelaide—a wild mob, 
mostly unbroken, with a number of roguish ponies among them. 
For the first few nights we were lucky enough to find stockyards 
or small paddocks into which to put our charges; but we soon 
came to less settled country, and the inevitable evening arrived 
when we had to face the necessity of camping our horses in the 
open. Fortunately, we reached at nightfall a point where 
the stock-route narrowed into a two-chain lane, and though 
the ends of this lane were not fenced or gated, we saw that it 


wakened by the rushing of hoofs, and found that the horses, 
encouraged by my silence, had crept nearer and nearer and were 
now bolting past me in dozens. I rushed in and stopped them; 
but already, as I fully realised, the leaders were half a mile away, 
spreading themselves over the open country. It took us several 
hours to get them collected next morning, but, fortunately, we 
got them all. Now, sometimes, as I sit by my study fire, drowsily 
I recall that night, and hear again the rush of hoofs going 
past me and see the neglected camp fire burning low and 
red beside me. 

And ever along the stock-routes of memory the camp fires 
stand crowded, throwing flickering lights on the sandhill edge, 
gleaming through the pine saplings, flinging sparks to the tree- 
tops and silhouetting tall figures against their towering flame, 
or glowing crimson against the spurred feet of tired sleepers ; 
camp fires of our own; camp fires of others that have sped us 
in lonely midnight rides, waving us on from point to point, 
from ridge to ridge, across the fenceless pastures of the west. 

One by one the camp fires of the half-forgotten nights 
blaze and glow, flare up and die; in the grey dawn the embers 
are kicked together with a careless foot while the packhorse is 
saddled, and a new day begun. 
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A STUDY OF CRICKET.—IV 


By E. H. D. SEweELL. 


T has been suggested more than 

once—and, as I think, always rather 

thoughtlessly, that the defects in 

modern batting and the two-eyed 

stance, are both unsatisfactory 
results of googly bowling. This is not 
only not possible, but wrong chrono- 
logically. Charles Fry was utilising and 
advocating the use of the two-eyed 
stance—by which I mean watching the 
bowler with both eyes, and generally 
standing almost chest square to the 
bowler in consequence— before the 
googly was invented. Its inventor 
was, until 1907, the solitary exponent 
in England of that unpleasant ball 
(when properly bowled). He won a 
Test with it at Nottingham in 1905, 
and three years before that Trumper, 
who certainly did not alter his stance 
“because of the googly,” but always 
stood the same way, had bewitched us 
all with his batsmanship during the 
tour of the Australians in 1902. Fry 
himself, the first genuine ‘“ two-eyed ”’ 
batsman, made six centuries in first- 
class cricket in 1901, which was long 
before B. J. T. Bosanquet sent down 
the first googly before an amused audi- 
ence to a bemused batsman. The first 
googly I ever saw was, I believe, in 
1903, when, at Leyton, the late A. P. 
Lucas shaped to cut a ball from 
Bosanquet, to find to his amazement 
that the ball ‘“‘came back” on a 
plumb wicket to hit his stout right 
leg! Apart from the fact that two- 
eyed stancers existed before the birth 
of the googly, there were never enough googly bowlers 
in county cricket to account for the almost universal adoption 
of the two-eyed stance and its objectionable results, the 
shuffling feet, the left shoulder towards forward square leg, 
the crouching pose, and all the other affectations which so 
mar the modern game. The South African team of 1907 
had four googly bowlers, the late G. C. White, the late R. O. 
Schwarz (though he was not, strictly speaking, a Simon Pure 
in this respect, as he never spun the ball from leg), G. A. 
Faulkner and A. E. Vogler. Apart from these, this branch of 
the bowling art had for exponents in first-class cricket before 
the war only D. W. Carr (Kent), who played irregularly ; Hearne 
(J. W.) of Middlesex, O. C. Bristowe (Essex and Oxford), and 
J. H. Bruce-Lockhart (Cambridge and Berkshire). After the 
upheaval, Richmond (Notts) and Freeman (Kent) have been 





THE IDEAL STANCE AT THE WICKET. 


P. H. Stewart-Brown (Harrow School). The toes 
in front of the bat is mot a fault. 





the only serious additions to this family 
so far as regular participation in county 
cricket is concerned. R.H. Bettington 
(Oxford) played only in University 
cricket, and G. T. S. Stevens (Oxford 
and Middlesex), is not only a googly 
bowler. Thus, apart from its inventor, 
English first-class cricket has _ pro- 
duced not more than a mere handful 
of googly bowlers, certainly not enough 
of them to cause the ‘this thusness ”’ 
to which old-timers have some cause in 
taking objection. 

We must search, therefore, else- 
where for that cause, and _ unless 
that cause was partly Ranjitsinhji’s 
“Jubilee Book of Cricket” and 
partly the volume “Great Batsmen 
in Action,’ published by Methuen 
about twenty years ago, I, at any 
rate, cannot suggest one. That those 
two excellent and interesting pro- 
ductions were enough to do it I do 
not doubt. What more natural than 
that cricket coaches should, with one 
consent, endeavour to make Ranjit- 
sinhjis and Frys out of the keen raw 
material annually at their behest ? 
Those volumes appeared when these 
great men were in their prime, reeling 
off centuries right, left and centre, 
smashing and creating records almost 
every season, and generally playing 
the devil among the tailors with all 
the bowling brought against them. In 
successive seasons, 1899, 1900 and Igo1r, 
Ranjitsinhji had aggregated 3,159, 
3,065 and 2,468 runs. His averages in 
those years were 63.1, 87.5 and 70.5. In 1903, 1904, 1905, C. B. 
Fry totalled 2,683, 2,824 and 2,801, and averaged 81.3, 70.6 and 
70.0. So that the combined dicta of two such intelligent run- 
getters was bound to have the effect which they certainly did 
produce, up to a point. But beyond that point coaches and 
pupils dared to venture, imagining, perhaps, that what the most 
thoughtful batsman and the greatest wizard among batsmen of 
our time could do they could do. But the deeds and methods of 
these two players were far above the heads and beyond the 
reach of the rank and file. The latter did not realise and do 
not realise this. For them the “ play back or hit”’ theory is 
the most illusive of will-o’-the wisps. Hinc ille lacrime. 

I will warrant, from what I have seen there, that in the 
Easter coaching classes at Lord’s that theory is not dinned into 
the receptive memories of the budding Frys and sucking Fosters. 
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THE IN-SWINGER.—I. GOING! 





W. T. Greswell (Repton, Somerset, and Gentlemen of England). 


THE IN-SWINGER.—II. GONE!! 


















There the keen 
and anxious 
father may be 
sure that in- 
dividuality will 
be allowed 
absolutely un- 
fettered free- 
dom, provided 
that such in- 
dividuality does 
not run counter 
to accepted first 
principles. I 
am only rather 
dubious of the 
classes at Lord’s 
on the score 
that, should a 
potential Jessop 
appear on the 
scene, he might 
not be warmly 
welcomed! 
I hope I am 
wrong, and not 
only because one 
of the very best 
things that 
could befall our 
game would be 
the arrival of a 
Jessop II ready 
and able to 
shock the 
gravest and 
most reverend 
of our amiable 
old signiors at 
every turn by 
his glaring un- 
orthodoxy, his 
cross - bat, his 
this, that or the 
other terrible 
fault, just as the great little man did a quarter of a century 
ago, and lived to become the idol of cricketing England, an 
attractive force in first-class cricket second only to Grace. 

Except at Harrow School, when M. C. Bird was coach there, 
it is probable that nowhere in these islands is coaching at cricket 
so thoroughly done as it is at Lord’s. Some say it is too thorough 
there. Time will show. Proof of my profound belief in 
M. C. Bird’s ability as a coach is forthcoming in the photographs 
of Harrow cricketers here shown, and in the difference in calibre 
between the Harrow elevens of 1922-1923 and those preceding 
them, except that of 1921, which was a much better side than 
its result against Eton showed. Every scrap of the ill-fortune 
in that game befell Harrow, whose Lord’s form in 1921 was not 
their true form at all. A mere glance at the upstanding photo- 
graph of the Harrovians here seen shows the almost meticulously 
correct stance and style which is inseparable from real batsman- 
ship. Ineed hardly add that these are not photographs specially 
posed for the purpose of this series of articles. Those who watch 
university cricket closely this season will agree that in point of 
style P. H. Stewart Brown and C. S. Crawley, assuming both are 
fit and well, are very bad to beat. And in the matter of attacking 
batsmanship the same must be said of that other very promising 
Harrovian of Bird’s years, L. G. Crawley. He may yet win a Test 
for England, for his is the right type—the old type—of amateur 
cricket, when men made strokes and went for the bowling, 
instead of pottering and posing and imagining vain things 
concerning the “hook” as the only stroke in cricket worth 
cultivation. 

Of course, the query, ‘‘ What’s the matter with cricket ? ”’ 
is no new one. I heard it first before any member of last season’s 
University teams was born, and their grandchildren are sure to 
ask it in fulness of time. But I have never heard it, or similar 
questions, so often and in so many different places as I have 
since the Armistice. We discussed it in many of its aspects 
on the boat going out to India in 1922, and debated it last year 
at hill stations in both Northern and Southern India. So much 
widespread smoke clearly points to a fire somewhere. One 
ardent cricketer out East took his leave purposely ‘‘ to see some 
cricket ’’ in 1923. But ‘‘ I never saw any real stuff, and shall 
keep future leave for shikar,’’ was the burden of his lament. 
Thus, I do not feel exactly lonely in hinting that there is room 
for improvement, or out of order in suggesting ways in which 
improvement can be brought about. 

Nor am I of the party which sees ‘‘ no good’ in modern 
cricket. For example, better fielding than that of the amateurs in 
the Gentlemen v. Players’ match of 1922 I have never witnessed 
in a similar game. But so long as bowlers go about their job in 
the wrong way no real return to the glorious days is possible. 
They are the people who can bring about the revival. By 
bowling well they force better, more attractive and stroke-play 





ARM-SWING BOWLING. 
G. T. S. Stevens (University College School, 
Oxford, Middlesex and England). 
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batting ; and that brings in its train brilliant fielding, so surely 
as the seagull follows the plough. Wherever there is good, 
strong, attacking bowling there is always something interesting 
afoot. The converse of this is one of the game’s chief maladies. 
In most of the bowling I have seen in first-class cricket of recent 
years, there was a distressing lack of the ‘‘ have-at-you ”’ spirit so 
predominant when the old hands were at play. Men had to 
work harder for their runs, I feel confident, when Lockwood 
or Hirst, or Willis Cuttell, or Kortright, Richardson, Jack Hearne, 
Barnes, Mead, Brearley, Knox, Blythe, Rhodes, Warren, Best- 
wick, Hallam, Wass, Dennett, and many more bygones were on 
business bent, than they do now, except in a few cases. There is 
no hard work in getting runs off a short-pitched and ill directed 
attack. The real bowlers are now confined to a handful of men, 
such as P. G. H. Fender, Tate, A. E. R. Gilligan, G. M. Louden, 
Rhodes, H. A. Gilbert, Kilner (R.), Macaulay, J. W. H. T. 
Douglas, Barratt, Richmond, J. C. White, W. T. Greswell (whose 
angel’s visits from Ceylon are so welcomed by all lovers of a genuine 
cricketer), Cook, Hearne (J. W.), and a very few others. The 
average modern attack, being a purely arm-bowled attack, lacks, 
therefore, the fire and life of the old-fashioned edgewise-delivered 
“ stuff,”’ which derived so much of its sting and spin from the 
fact that the bowling hand was taken as far back behind the 
bowler’s body as possible, this act aiding the full swing and 
“heave ’’ to be got only from an edgewise action and the turn 
of the body consequent thereon. Until our bowlers get back to the 
edgewise delivery, with a good follow through of the bowling 
arm and a follow-up with the feet, cricket cannot hope to get 
back to a standard frem which it need never have receded. We 
cannot dare to hope for a second “‘ W. G.,” or even for other 
Jacksons, MacLarens, Haywards, Tyldesleys and Dentons, but, 
considering the trouble now taken in coaching our youths, we 
have a right to expect many more colourable imitations of such 
artists than we get. 

Apologising at the outset to the cricketers concerned to 
whose photographs I have to refer, I turn first to the photographs 
of G. T. S. Stevens of Oxford University and Middlesex, and of 
Matthews of Notts, who for a season or two has been spoken of 
as a coming English ‘‘ hope”’ as a fast bowler. These two photo- 
graphs show the typically ‘‘ arm-bowled ball’ in the making. 
The bowling arm is about to swing round from the shoulder to 
let go the ball in Stevens’ case after going through about 200° of 
the circle, and in that of Matthews, through about 300° to 330°. 
Impetus derives in both cases almost wholly from the pace 
at which the arm is swung. The bowling foct in both men is 
obviously on its way straight down the line of advance, instead 
of—as it nearly always did in the case of practically everyone 
of the famous bowlers of old—as it should be, across that line 
to pitch before the stumps. Such action of the bowling foot 
causes thie 
bowler to pre- 
sent part of the 
left side of his 
back to the 
bowler just be- 
fore the foot 
alights, and 
consequently 
there must fol- 
low a turn of 
the body from 
the waist up- 
wards which 
makes the re- 
sultant ball such 
a more “‘ likely ”’ 
thing than any 
ball bowled 
otherwise. 

Ot the 
practically 
frontal attack 
bowlers, S. F. 
Barnes was by 
far the most 
deadly, but he 
was a_ natural 
bowler who 
would have been 
good with any 
action, because, 
apart from _ be- 
ing a “‘ born, not 
made,’’ bowler, 
his was always 
an aggressive at- 
tacking style 
supported by 
very strong and 
supple fingers 
and, except; for 
the absence of 
‘‘ edgewiseness,”’ 
a beautiful de- 
livery. He was 





A COMING FAST BOWLER. 
Matthews of Notts, who might very possibly 
play for England this year. 
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a tanji or a Trumper among bowlers in regard to his action, a 
law unto himself and not a model for budding Blues. 

Of the two bowlers I am here referring to, Stevens was caught 
young, Matthews, like most professiona!s, was not. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that Stevens’ early footsteps were not more 
wisely guided. With his keenness for the game and his inches 
he might have become a very great bowler indeed, from an 
arm-behind-his-back and a left foot flung in front of the stumps 
action. It is too late now to expect more than spasmodic per- 
formances from him, “‘ when the wicket suits,’ or he happens to 
‘get a start.’’ Matthews has the advantage of not having been 
discovered too soon, allied to another, which is that most modern 
batsmen do not like to “ feel the air’’ as the ball passes their 
nose or chin. 

Concerning him an amusing story is told of a game in which 
Notts were engaged last season; the very wildest horses 
will not force from this pen the names of the dvamatis persone. 
Suffice it that Notts were batting on a hard, if not a fiery pitch. 
At long length, and to the general surprise, a young amateur 
was put on to bowl. This sort of thing is not usually done, 
some amateurs being played nowadays, apparently, for the 
creases in their flannels or the cut of their sweater. Anyway, 
a further surprise was in store, for this young gentleman at once 
hit one of the Notts batsmen an old time thwack in the region 
of the heart, the kind of thmack that helps to make cricket the 
fine education it is. Changing across at the end of the over the 
oldest professional managed to whisper to this amateur apostle 
of frightfulness: ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, don’t do that again, sir, 





THE GOOGLY AT ITS BIRTH. 
Richmond (Notts), one of the only two regular English googly bowlers 
since the war. Scarcely to be blamed for the two-eyed stance or the 
excess of modern footwork, even though the right knees of many batsmen 
imitate his. 


they’ve got two who can do it a bit better ! ”’ referring, of course, 
to Matthews, who is six foot three, fast and short, and Barratt 
who is nearly six feet, fast, uppish and attacking. 

Perhaps what I mean by the edgewise style of bowling is 
best seen in the first of the two photographs here shown, of 
W. T. Greswell, of Repton and Somerset. His peculiar style of 
bowling, necessitating, as it does, a very high overhead action, 
rather accentuates the sideways part of the delivery, but that, if 
a fault, is one on the right side. A glance at the first photograph 
followed by one at the second, showing the finish of his delivery, 
gives a good idea of the body action involved as well as of the 
co:npleteness of the act, his bowling hand having followed-through 
to its absolute limit, compatible with that readiness to field, 
which is part and parcel of a bowler’s duties though shockingly 
neglected in these dolce far niente times. Greswell’s is a perfect 
bowling action, except that the left foot does not go across enough, 
but inasmuch as he never bowls an off-break, never in his career 
having delivered a ball with off-spin on it (as he has himself 
told me), and the bowling foot flung across the line of advance is 
especially helpful in the bowling of off-breaks, this does not 
matter in his case. That which some observers have mistaken 
for an off-break has been nothing else than the continuation after 
pitching of the in-swerve from the off which is Greswell’s chief 
asset. To bowl this he has to impart leg-break spin spun on a 
perpendicular axis, and that is the only way in which a right- 
handed bowler can produce that swerve. Very few bowlers— 
tight-handed, that is—have ever excelled with this ball. The 
two best are J. B. King (Philadelphia) and W. T. Greswell. But 
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R. T. Crawford (Leicester), F. Laver (Australia), the late A. 
Jaques (Hants), and occasionally Smith (W. C.) (Surrey), 
bowled it with effect, the fastest of them all being King. 

Of the three fastest bowlers in England, A. E. R. Gilligan 
(Sussex), Howell (H.) (Warwickshire) and Skelding (Leicestershire) , 
the first two are arm-bowlers and the last has the best action, 
old style. Some say he is, take him one day with another, the 
fastest of all. If this is so, and I do not doubt its possibility, 
it is due to the fact that he bowls the right way and has a correct, 
if stooping, finish. He is certainly the fastest with the shorter 
run, just as the Australian bowler, Ernest Jones, was easily the 
fastest bowler of his time of those who took a short run. In 
pace W. Brearley, whose run also was very short, could not 
compare with Jones, and neither was so fast as C. J. Kortright, 
Lockwood’s fastest, N. A. Knox, or Warren. 

The fastest I ever saw was Kortright, and no fast bowler I 
have seen had anything like his cat-like agility and superb 
follow-up. I have seen him get to and field a ball where silly 
point would stand, the impetus of his dash taking him to a line 
square with the wicket and between it and point. And to him 
belongs the unique record of having knocked a stump out of 
the ground at Lord’s and sent it twirling so that its final spin 
caused it to pitch over the head of the wicket-keeper (Tom Russell), 
who was standing further back than any wicket-keeper has needed 
to do for many years. Russell is still on the first-class umpire’s 
list at Lord’s and doubtless ready to corroborate this statement 
should any of my readers care to ask him. He knows more about 
it than I do as he had to dodge that stump, or be out of county 
cricket for a spell! I have personal knowledge of Gilligan’s 
cricket for a good many years now, having played with him before 
he got his Blue, and I have regretted from the first that they did 
not insist at Dulwich upon more body-swing and less of a sheer 
slinging of the ball from one who, as a very capable gymnast, 
and therefore good on his pins, could have corrected this obvious 
defect had he started young to do so. If Dulwich thought they 
had found in him a second Neville Knox, they were wrong, 
because the two actions were totally different, and Knox’s 
always the more likely to shoot out a top class batsman when set. 
Gilligan has improved with experience, as every really keen 
cricketer cannot fail to do, and at Lords he is the fastest bowler 
in England. Concerning this I am not a little interested. 
Five years ago I wrote to him from India, before he had got his 
Blue at Cambridge, suggesting that if he had the option he should 
as soon as possible bowl from the nursery end against Oxford. I 
am unaware whether he did so in the first innings, but he took 
five Oxford wickets from the nursery in the second innings 
(six in all) at a very moderate cost, and at a time when Cambridge 
wanted wickets. 

It is a mere fetish that a fast bowler must necessarily be 
more formidable ‘‘ down the hill,’’ whether at Lord’s or anywhere 
else. Bowling against a hill a fast bowler is rather more likely 
than not to rise awkwardly, while, should he get a ball to “ go ”’ 
uphill it is ever so much more dangerous than a precisely similar 
ball bowled from the other end, simply because of a batsman’s 
inherent belief that no fast bowler can turn a ball up a hill; 
which, as many batsmen have discovered, and will again, is 
absurd. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


STOCK-FARMING ON ARABLE LAND. 


N the new volume just issued of the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, good judgment has been exercised 
in giving an exhaustive article on stock-farming on arable land. 
Many shrewd farmers used to reject this idea, but more and more 
are now adopting it. The arguments have been too practical and 
convincing to be neglected ; an acre of land growing forage crops will 
produce a much larger bulk of fodder than an acre of grass. ‘That 
is a statement which nowadays it would be foolish to dispute. How 
it is practically applied is shown in the article. Of course, in regard 
to sheep the system has been followed for many generations, as their 
winter food has, to a large extent, been turnips consumed on the soil. 


DAIRYING. 


Greensoiling in summer has become a common practice in America 
and on the Continent, but only within the last few years has it been 
adopted in Great Britain. Mr. W. R. Peel, who writes the article, 
makes the incontestable statement that the intensive system adopted 
in dairy farming has had a beneficial effect on the fertility of the soil. 
That result is achieved by the amount of humus or vegetable matter 
that is returned to the land. His argument is convincing as well 
as interesting, but it may be useful if, instead of discussing it, we give 
some examples of the crops grown. Here is the six-course rotation 
on a 52-acre farm in Delamere Forest : 

Roots 

Oats or barley 

Seeds mown and the aftermath grazed 

Seeds grazed 

Seeds grazed 

Oats. 
The roots are: potatoes, mangolds, swedes and turnips. For the seeds 
ley the mixture used is : 


3lb. Broad Red Clover 3lb. Timothy 

3lb. Cow-grass 1lb. Cocksfoot 

3lb. Alsike jIlb. Wild White Clover 
dlb. Chicory. 


We cannot do better than quote Mr. Peel in regard to the stock on 
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the farm. It consists of two horses, fourteen cows, five heifers, five 
calves and three sows with their litters. 


FAT CATTLE. 


In the East of Scotland, whete great numbers of fat cattle are 
produced, a number are fattened in yards, but still more are fattened 
and finished on temporary grass. Scotland maintained its arable area 
at a time when tillage was rapidly decreasing in England. The Scottish 
practice is in long leys, which are usually mown the first and grazed 
the subsequent years. On a Forfarshire farm the seeds are grazed for 
the first two years and mown in the third. Bullocks are put on to them 
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at the rate of one to the acre in May, and go off fat about the second week 
in August. The mixture was: 
12lb. Perennial Rye-grass 
6lb. Cocksfoot 
3lb. Timothy 


3lb. Cow-grass 
3lb. Dutch White 
3lb. Alsike 

1lb. Kidney Vetch. 


With this article should be read another one about crops for 
ensilage, which has been rapidly increasing in favour of late. It 
is worth while for any stock-keeper to study this paper carefully. It 
is written by Mr. A. W. Oldershaw of Ipswich. 





WHO WROTE “WUTHERING HEIGHTS”? 


By ISABEL 


Patrick Branwell Bronté, by Alice Law. (A. M. Philpot, 6s.) 


HAT has struck me most in the controversy 

raging round the question of the authorship of 

“Wuthering Heights” is, on the whole, the fair- 

ness of the opposition. Miss Law’s opponents 

may be of the same opinion still—that Emily 
and not Branwell Bronté wrote the book—but they admit many 
of her points and are, I think, secrétly relieved that somebody 
has cleared away a little of the mud sticking to Branwell’s 
name, ‘There are few stories sadder than that of Branwell, 
dying of unhappiness and consumption with no one to realise 
his critical state, and that his was a case for the doctor and the 
nursing-home rather than the moralist. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, in the Sphere for May 24th, does, 
indeed, fail in generosity. I am utterly on his side, yet I pro- 
test that he is unfair to a most honourable opponent in not 
giving Miss Law credit for literary honesty. He writes: 
“* But I am strongly of opinion that Miss Law is only laughing 
at us, that she has practised a little joke at the expense of the 
critics, and that she no more believes that Patrick Bronté wrote 
‘Wuthering Heights ’ than I do,” whereas nothing is more evident 
than Miss Law’s absolute sincerity. Personally, I think she 
has made out a very good case for Branwell—yet I am convinced 
that it was Emily who wrote “‘ Wuthering Heights.” 

After all, there is such a thing as style, even though it cannot 
be defined. And is it not possible to have an ear for style as it is 
to have an ear for music? One is not thought affected if one 
claims to hear the difference between the music of, say, Grieg and 
Brahms. One can hear the difference between Branwell’s style 
and Emily’s. Branwell’s is much more like Charlotte’s. Emily’s 
style has a simplicity and clearness which neither her brother 
nor her sister could reach. Charlotte’s dialogue is often clear 
and terse, but her narrative has a suspicion of sententiousness 
(sometimes more than a suspicion), and Branwell was senten- 
tious, too. It comes out in his letters and his poems as it some- 
times comes out in Charlotte’s letters and poems. 

“Wuthering Heights ” is a wonderful and beautiful book— 
and it is cruel and brutal and makes one feel sick. But it is as 
clean as fire. 

One of the arguments for Branwell’s authorship is supposed 
to be his own unhappy love for a married woman. But surely, 
surely, this is an argument against it! Cannot you see—oh, 
cannot you see ?—that in ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ marriage means 
absolutely nothing. Not that the idea of marriage is flouted ; 
it is just that the whole thing is worked out on a different plane 
altogether. Except for the necessities of the plot, the characters 
would neither marry nor be given in marriage, but be like the 
angels of God—in this one particular, of course. In other 
respects most of them might be said, with a certain amount of 
truth, to be more like the devils of hell. It is not putting it too 
strongly to say that no man who was in love could have written 
“Wuthering Heights.’’ Branwell, in love with Mrs. Robinson, 
could not possibly have kept his novel as impersonal as 
“Wuthering Heights ” in its stormy beauty. 

We wrong the Brontés by our insistence that everything 
they wrote is founded on fact. We talk very glibly of their 
marvellous imagination, yet never allow them credit for the full 
exercise of their gift. Mr. Malham-Dembleby, in his book 
‘** The Key to the Bronté Works” (1911), carries this theory to 
the most ridiculous extent, as if Charlotte cannot give the tiniest 
detail in any of her books without “ the germ of the real ”’ being 
within it. Julia Severn, a child who is, in ‘“ Jane Eyre,”’ barely 
mentioned and no more, is pointed out to us as little Elizabeth 
Bron‘é, who died when she was ten and Charlotte nine. Diana 
Rivers, in the same book, is, we are told, Emily ; and her sister 
Mary is Anne. Tabby, the old servant at Haworth Parsonage, 
is the original of Bessie, the young nurse, in ‘“ Jane Eyre” ; 
of Hannah, the middle-aged maid at Moor House in the same 
book; and even of Joseph, the sour old farm-servant in 
“Wuthering Heights.” 





BUTCHART. 


All this may seem beside the point at the present moment, 
as Mr. Malham-Dembleby was engaged in trying to prove that 
Charlotte herself wrote ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ ; but I give it as 
an extreme instance of what nearly all Bronté lovers do in a less 
extreme way—they try to fit every little incident in the novels 
into the actual lives of the Brontés without leaving any scope 
for imagination. We certainly have Charlotte’s own statement 
that most of her characters contained within them “ the germ of the 
real,” but even she does not carry the theory nearly as far as 
do her followers, who have no right to apply it to every character 
in her works and no right to apply it to Emily at all. 

Those who deny that Emily wrote ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” 
assume that she was incapable of giving us the wild, passionate, 
immortal love of Heathcliff and Catherine, because she is not 
known to have had any love affairs herself. Branweil was in 
love with Mrs. Robinson and, therefore, could do so. 

Another idea (that of Mrs. Chadwick in “ In the Footsteps 
of the Brontés ”), is that Heathcliff is the long-suffering 
M. Heger and that Emily herself had loved him as Catherine 
loved Heathcliff. The simple theory that Emily’s genius 
could create Heathcliff and Catherine and that neither Mrs. 
Robinson nor M. Heger come into the question at all is gener- 
ally ignored. 

Charlotte gave ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” to the world as 
Emily’s work and Charlotte must have known who wrote it. Ina 
small, crowded house a long novel cannot be written secretly. 
Either Emily had been writing hard and Charlotte knew 
it, or Emily had not been writing for long hours daily, and 
Charlotte would know that too. Evidently, the book was never 
discussed with Charlotte until it was finished, for the elder sister 
was shocked and distressed when she read it, or heard it read, 
before it was sent to the publishers. Her attitude towards it 
was always a mixture of admiration, fright and apology. 

Personally, I should like to think that Emily wrote it between 
January, 1843, and January, 1844, during which year she was 
alone in the old Parsonage, except for her father and ‘Tabby. 
Charlotte was in Brussels and Anne and Branwell at Thorp 
Green. It was a God-sent opportunity for a writer! And if 
Emily did not write in those long evenings alone in her quiet 
little sitting-room—well, then, what did she do? 

And so I give her one utterly happy year. But I have not 
a single fact to support my darling theory. Those who know 
better than I put the writing of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” in the 
winter of 1845-46, when everybody was at home and the little 
house crowded to its fullest capacity. 

Miss Law seems to think that, except when giving 
“Wuthering Heights ”’ to Charlotte to read before it was sent 
to the publishers, Emily practically never spoke of the book 
and almost flew into a temper if it were mentioned to her. 
There are those who know what it is to suffer agony when theii 
writings are first read by other eyes; but, even so, Emily’s 
sensitiveness does seem rather excessive. The question is, was 
it as excessive as we have been led to believe? ‘There is a 
passage in Charlotte’s “‘ Biographical Notice of Ellis and Acton 
Bell,” which no reviewer of Miss Law’s book has quoted so 
far, I think, but it throws quite a dazzling little light of its own 
on the subject. 


The immature but very real powers revealed in Wuthering Heights 
were scarcely recognised ; its import and nature were misunderstood ; 
the identity of its author was misrepresented ; it was said that this 
was an earlier and ruder attempt of the same pen which had produced 
Jane Eyre. Unjust and grievous error! We laughed at it at first, 
but I deeply lament it now. 


Emily and her sisters /aughed together over the mystifica- 
tion of the public. One could not give Emily the least shred of 
blame for granting Branwell the protection of her pen-name 
for his novel if she believed that by so doing she could help her 
sick and unhappy brother. And one could imagine her bearing 
the unpleasantness which followed its publication in proud 
silence to shield one who was dear to her. But to Jaugh over 
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the affair with her sisters, whom she was deceiving, however 
generously, does seem a little bit disingenuous, and that is the 
last quality one can attribute to Emily Bronté. 

Branwell wrote to his friend Leyland in September, 1845, 
that he had finished the first volume of a novel which was 
“the result of years of thought” and which aimed at giving 
“as faithfully as the pages that unveil man’s heart in ‘ Hamlet ’ 
or ‘ Lear’ the conflicting feelings and clashing pursuits in our 
uncertain path through life.” 

Miss Law maintains that this novel was ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.” Mr. Clement Shorter says it was “‘ And the Weary 
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are at Rest,”” an unfinished novel by Branwell in his own private 
possession. One wishes that Miss Law might be allowed to 
see it in manuscript. One wishes desperately that one might 
beg Mr. Clement Shorter on bended knee to publish it ; not in 
book form, but as an article. There is not a periodical or magazine 
of repute that would not be pleased to publish it in the very 
next number. And if the style of ‘‘And the Weary are at 
Rest ”’ is the style of “‘ Wuthering Heights,” most of us would 
have to reconsider our theories and admit that we had protested 
too much; and that Emily had been rather disingenuous and 
Charlotte rather unobservant. 


THE FLOWER PAINTERS 


RENOIR. 


painter—some may think it an insult, for he is primarily 
a figure painter, a painter of women, to be precise. And 
it is certainly with no intention of bringing him down to 
the level of the painters who, having acquired an effective 


[ may appear strange to speak of Renoir as a flower 





technique for painting flowers and a ready market for their 
goods, continued to produce flower pictures for the rest of their 
lives, that Renoir is included in this group. On the contrary, 
he painted few pictures that can come under this heading, but 
once at least in his life a bunch of freshly gathered roses and 
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honeysuckles, stuck carelessly into a vase, inspired him to put 
on canvas all the exhilarating vitality, all the joy he felt in looking 
at them, and thus to surpass almost every flower picture ever 
painted. And since this picture is now on view at the Lefévre 
Gallery, it would seem not out of place to say a few words about 
Renoir as a flower painter. 

His early life seemed to cut him out for this sphere of activity 
rather than for what he afterwards became. The son of a 
Limoges artisan, Renoir was apprenticed to a painter on porcelain, 
and his highest ambition in those days was to be eventually 
employed at Sévres. The graceful floral patterns and enamel-like 
brilliance of colour required for the decoration of cups and plates 
left its trace on Renoir’s esthetic sensibility, and it was only 
the closing down of the atelier he was working in owing to the 
invention of mechanical means of reproduction that forced him 
to seek a career elsewhere. Already he was in the habit of 
visiting the Louvre, and finally he found his way to Gleyre’s 
studio, where he met Monet, Sisley, and thus came into contact 
with the Impressionist group. Their new theories naturally 
affected him profoundly, but his personality was strong enough 
to withstand the temptation of putting the exact representation 
of atmospheric effects above the laws of picture making. When 
asked, later in life, whether he received much inspiration from 
nature, he replied, ‘‘ Not at all’’: his inspiration came from 
the museums. Of all moderns Renoir comes nearest to the 
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ideals of the French eighteenth century. Like Boucher and 
Fragonard, he took for his subjects beautiful women and 
lovely flowers, choosing the middle-class Parisienne of his 
day as his main theme. From the Venetians he learned that 
colours harmoniously blended are more luminous, more varied 
in the textures they suggest, richer and, above all, more per- 
manent than the many experiments carried on by his contem- 
poraries. 

At the head of Renoir’s achievement must be placed his 
strong insistence on composition, on the unity between the figure 
and the background ; and his success in this respect is doubly 
remarkable because he never fails to retain a perfectly natural 
appearance. It is this breath of nature that distinguishes tlie 
“Roses et Chévrefeuilles ’’ from the traditional French flower 
piece. Its modernity evokes our admiration, for only a modern 
can thus render the very essence of floral beauty, not by describing 
each flower separately, nor by using an abstract symbol for their 
growth, but by giving an impression of the whole as it appeals 
to the eye of any casual spectator, and yet combine with it 
balance of form and beauty of colour that appeal primarily to 
the imagination. Renoir often introduced flowers into his 
other pictures, as, for example, in the charming ‘‘ Couseuse ” 
and the many similar intimate interiors that he loved to paint, 
but of the pure flower pieces ‘‘ Roses et Chévrefeuilles ”’ is 
undoubtedly the finest. M. CHAMmoT. 


THE PIED FLYCATCHER 


ESIDE the river, stretching for half a mile or more, 
is a belt of natural woodland, consisting of trees of 
oak, birch, alder and hawthorn, many of which are 
very ancient and half decayed. The ground slopes 
steeply from the somewhat boggy fields above, and 
the water soaks through the belt of woodland so that it is impos- 
sible in wet seasons to walk across the spongy, sodden ground 
in the damper hollows. There is little undergrowth, except here 
and there some stunted willows, an occasional tangle of briar and 
bramble, and patches of bracken and other common ferns. 

Such is the haunt of the pied flycatcher, and every spring 
in this belt of wood two or three pairs are to be found nesting. 
We look for their arrival in the early days of May, although some- 
times they may appear in the last week in April. The books 
say that the males appear 
before the females, but always 
when I have seen them first 
they have already paired. 
Usually, the cock, in his strik- 
ing dress of jet black and 
white, first catches the eye, 
and it may be a little time 
before his demure little mate, 
in her sober olive brown dress, 
is noticed. At first they are 
almost sure to be seen in the 
trees by the riverside. flitting 
about from branch to branch, 
and occasionally dropping 
to the ground to pick up 
some tit bit that has caught 
their eye. 

It is interesting to note 
that the pied flycatcher nearly 
always makes his home at no 
great distance from water, but 
this may simply be because by 
riversides and lakes there are 
generally plenty of old trees 
with holes in them, which 
make very suitable nesting 
places for this bird. Possibly, 
too, they find that insect life, 
upon which they feed, is more 
abundant in the vicinity of 
water. 

The cock is a strikingly 
handsome bird in his breeding 
plumage. His upper parts are 
black, with the exception of 
a spot of white on the fore- 
head and a large white patch 
on each wing. The _ under- 
parts are pure white also, and 
the tail is bordered with white. 
It is only during the breeding 
season that the cock wears 
this black and white dress. 
Indeed, it is his wedding garb, 
and as soon as the nesting 
season is over he loses his 
resplendent black and becomes 
like his dull-coloured mate 











PIED FLYCATCHER SINGING OUTSIDE HIS NESTING POLE 
the UNDERGROUND IN THE DECAYED ROOT OF AN OAK. 


black being replaced by dull brown. In the spring, when the birds 
first come—as Mr. G. Bolam has pointed out in his ‘“‘ Birds of 
Northumberland and the Eastern Borders ’’—the black and white 
plumage of the males is seldom quite complete, some of the 
black feathers being still tinged with brown. So that it is for 
a comparatively short period—indeed, it may be for only a few 
weeks—that the cock is in his full breeding plumage. The hen 
is olive brown on the upper parts, but she has no white spot 
on the forehead, and the patches of white on the wings are 
smaller. Her underparts are less pure than the male’s, being 
tinged with buff. 

The pied flycatcher has quite a pleasant little song, but 
the period during which it may be heard is short. He is, as 
a rule, silent when he first comes, and does not begin to 
sing until the middle of May, 
and he is silent again by the 
middle of the following month. 
The song is short, consist- 
ing generally of one phrase, 
but there is a richness, a 
metallic quality almost, about 
some of the notes, particularly 
the opening ones, which makes 
it easily distinguishable from 
that of any other bird. The 
two opening notes might be 
written ‘‘zilp, zilp’’; then 
follow a few rapid, almost 
warbling notes, not clear, but 
inward; and, to finish the 
phrase, a longer note which 
might be written as ‘“‘ chow.” 
The whole song might be written 
thus: “ Zilp, zilp, trui te-o 
chow,”’ or sometimes simply 
“ Zilp, zilp, che-6.’’ But, of 
course, it varies, with the 
exception of the opening notes, 
which are nearly always the 
same, and are _ occasionally 
brought in again at the end of 
the song. 

It is when his mate is sitting 
hard that the song is at its best, 
and at that time the cock is 
never long silent. I have 
known one to utter his little 
song, on the average, twelve to 
fifteen times to the minute for 
a couple of hours at a stretch. 
When the young have hatched, 
the period of song is over, as 
the cock is then too busy in 
helping his mate in the arduous 
duty of feeding the youngsters. 
It may, indeed, be heard occa- 
sionally, but it is subdued, and 
is not uttered with the intense 
ardour of a few weeks earlier. 

The pied flycatcher is not 
so adroit upon the wing as his 
cousin the spotted flycatcher. 
It picks up much of its food 
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the leaves and branches of the 
among which it flits, and it 
ently drops to the ground to 
).. up any insects which it sees 
+h >, I have seen one, in a cold 


sp. ng when insect life was scarce, 


he ing about the mossy stones by 
th riverside, for a quarter of an 
he or more, apparently searching 


for food. It does not adopt the 
me‘iiod of the spotted flycatcher of 
perching on a branch or post and 
from there making excursions into 
the air after passing insects, and 
returning time after time to the 
same place. Nor is its carriage so 
upright when perched on a branch ; 
it is more restless; the tail is con- 
tinually swung slowly up and down, 
and occasionally it flicks its wings. 

The nest is built in a_ hole, 
sometimes in a wall, but generally 
in a tree, and at any elevation from 
the ground. I have known nests as 
high up as 30ft., but usually they 
are much lower, and I have twice 
found nests built underground in 
the decayed roots of trees. Grass, 
leaves, rootlets and moss are the 
materials of which the nest is con- 
structed. The clutch of five to 
seven eggs, pale blue in colour, is 
completed about the end of May 
or the early days of June. Asa 
rule, the cock is an attentive husband 
and pays frequent visits to his mate 
when she is sitting close, and brings 
her food. Although not obtrusive, 
they are not shy birds, and pay 
little attention to anyone watching 
them at only a few yards’ distance. 
If frightened, the alarm note is a 
a metallic ‘Zip, zip, zip.” I HE IS NEVER 
have sat at not more than three 
yards from a nesting hole and watched the cock as he came 
and perched on the lip of the hole and sang to his mate inside. 
It was a perfect picture of domestic felicity to see him come thus 
every few minutes, singing cheerily all the while, and entering 
on occasions to see that all was well within. 

Mid-June is the time for the young to hatch, the hen at first 
spending much time in brooding them, while the cock does 
most of the foraging. He often comes to the nesting hole and 
passes over to his mate the food 
which he has brought, and she dis- 
tributes it to the youngsters. As 
they get older she spends more 
time in seeking food also, and the 
pair are kept busy gathering supplies 
for the five or six hungry mouths. 
Almost any kind of small insects, 
caterpillars or spiders are acceptable. 

In a fortnight the young ones 
are ready to leave the nest, and at 
first their plumage is quite speckled. 
At this stage their affinity to the 
spotied flycatcher is clearly seen, 
but they are not so light in colour 
as are the young of that bird. The 
patches on the wing are noticeable, 
but are pale straw or creamy in 
colour. 

In early July we generally come 
across a few family parties of these 
bircis in the trees by the river, but 
the soon seem to disappear from 
sig it, and it is rarely that I have 
seoia pied flycatcher after the end 
of july. The return migration must 
besin as soon as the young ones 
ai: strong enough to travel, and 
w: look for them in vain in their 
t ceding haunts in the later summer 
bn onths, 

In Great Britain the Lake 

‘istrict seems to be the head- 
(uarters of this attractive bird, but 
it has extended its range in a 
marked degree during the last 
‘wenty-five or thirty years. Before 
i384 it was almost unknown as a 
breeder in Northumberland—this 
being the district of which I write 
—but about that year it began to 
establish itself in the county, and 
it has been on the increase ever 
since, cropping up in new localities 
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LONG SILENT WHILE HIS MATE IS SITTING. 


nearly every year, and in some favoured places becoming quite 
a common bird. 

There is no doubt that it is frequently overlooked, as it is 
so quiet and unassuming in its habits, and were it not for the 
song which advertises the presence of the bird in spring, one 
might pass fifty times through one of its favourite haunts 
without seeing or suspecting that such an interesting bird 
was there. J. E. Ruxton. 
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OT till 1863 was the decay of Cranborne stayed. 
The extravagances of the second Earl of Salisbury 
left the family poor for close upon two centuries, 
so it was not till the time of the second marquess 
that Hatfield and Cranborne were thoroughly over- 
hauled. Although the damage inflicted by the Cavalier troops 
in the sacks of 1643 and 1645 was made good by the second 
earl, and a new wing was actually built from the plans of Captain 
Rider, a colleague of Inigo Jones at Wilton, the house was rarely 
visited by its owners, and by 1685 it was practically shut up. 
The furniture had by that time been taken to London to furnish 
Salisbury House, and what remained of the original hangings and 
carpets was stored as lumber, apparently in the present library. 
The only room of the manor house which preserves any 
recollection of the time when it was a hunting lodge of King 
John is the kitchen (Fig. 11), then, as now, the undercroft 
of the hall; the great thickness of the walls in this part of 
the house can be seen in the window-breasts of the hall. The 
other relic of the medizval house is the newel stair (Fig. 12) 
contained in the turret on the south front, which was clearly 
seen in Norden’s sketch, reproduced last week. The stair 
runs from basement to attic and was the only means of ascent 
until the insertion of the picturesque staircase in the south- 
west tower (Fig. 7) by the first earl, presumably immediately 
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after his acquisition of the place and at the same time as he 
added the loggias. 

James I was frequently a guest at Cranborne ; so frequent, 
indeed, were his visits, compared to those of either of the Lords 
Salisbury themselves, that it is difficult not to suspect that such 
entertainment was a primary cause of Cranborne’s rebuilding. 
James visited his Lord Treasurer here in August, 1607, and 
August, 1609, and was the guest of the second earl in 1615, 1618, 
1620, 1621 and 1623, in each case in August. Charles I paida 
visit in 1626. At the time of the 1607 visit there can have been 
little accommodation in the house, and the Chronicles of the 
Chase suggest that the King did not sleep here, but only hunted 
the neighbouring “ walks.” It is, perhaps, significant that this 
monarch, who loved hunting, made out the grant of Cranborne 
to his minister in December, 1607. In the summer of 1609 
we find preparations afoot for a second visit. At Michaelmas, 
under “‘ More things bought to furnish Cranborne house,” 
occur the following entries : 


June 2oth. To one Jeff. handcocks for a Sute of gillt 
Lether hangings wt! great Large pictures 


in them Si i S 5 ie MEEVEE 
June 23. To a Dutchman for a Clock bought of hime Vv 
July 4. To Willm Occould upon his Bill for windowe 

Curtains, Chaires & Stoolles wth other 

chardges is XXV 
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July 6 Daniell Wynch for Andirons 
fyer Shovell & tonngues. . ix 
(is To one Mr. Androes for a Sute 
of Tapestrye hangings .. xxxvi I. 
14. To Mr. Higgin, upon a bill for 
Sweete powder to lay among 
the lynnen xlij s. 
1$. Mr. Midleton the lynnen draper 
upon his Bill for all kinds 
of household lynnen exxvij 1. 
To Mr. Singleton—bedding 
and hangings - ; exxyl. 
A 10 Mrs. Baker the seamster upon 
her making of all the lynnen vi 1. 
Suma .. oe ccccxxxvj li. 


The dinner of “ ye xv of agoueset,” 1609, 
was ample but simple : 
ij Mouttonse and a half, beef 1 side, vele x yoints, 
lame 1 carkese, vij copele of rabets, vj dozon peegonse, 
checkense iij dozon, oystors, etc. 
The menu is remarkable as a feat of mis- 
spelling, since it is difficult to find a single item 
according with our conventional orthography : 
“bouttor, lemanse, Polets, seugar, pepor, nut- 
megese, resands of the sonn,” and ‘‘a portar to 
cari the stouf to the bele” are some of the other 
charges. 

During 1610 great works were undertaken 
in the forecourts and gardens, but not much was 





5.—-A VISTA OF COLUMNS, ARCHES AND BALUSTERS. 


done to the house itself until the July of 1611, 
when Singleton, the upholsterer, sent in another 
account. This is more detailed than the last. 
Ainong its principal items were : 

1c highe turky stoules wth whitground at 


11s. 4d. a peece Paes eee 

2 highe backe stoules of turky work 20s. 4d. 

a peece .. 2.6 -S 
1 great Chear of Turkey work with 

Elboyes, whitground .. init: ee 
tvyd of yellow buckram for cases Per 35 

gtrs of a yd of green saye for the 

bottom of the Be quishing of green 

damask .. £5 

bagg of tick for the long quishinge 4°59 
> pound of fethers for the long quishinge 2 0 


During the same month we get the first 
joiner’s bill. Between Cranborne and Sarum 
‘where Lord Salisbury was fitting up the old 
astle) they did only forty pounds’ worth of 
work at this time, so that the majority of it must 
have already been finished at Cranborne. 

The hall, into which the porch immediately 
gives, occupies the main part of the thirteenth 
century building. When Hutchings visited the 
place for his History of Dorset, the hall was the 
only good room. It has been considerably 
renovated, but still keeps the appearance of the 
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great chamber where Kin. Carn 
James was so often feasted. 1 fu 
From the far corner of th 2d 
hall access is gained to th: and 
Jacobean staircase (Figs. ; prin || 
and 7). In design it is ver These, 
similar to that put in 2 No ‘1 
Chilham by Sir Dudle was): 
Digges in 1616. Thearcac- wort) 
ing is present wherever pos- pride ; 
sible, though the formatio:: of t 
of the stairs did not permit always 
its free use. The effec: partict 
of the numerous continuous the la: 
newels is extremely happy. troops 
On the top landing the faire fp 
newels end in balls, anc A 
the balustrade in a curious chairs. 
and useful feature, which “ elbor 
appears to be original—a with | 
long and broad shelf on low st 
which bedding, linen, etc., windor 
can be deposited, or clothes tion. 


brushed, or cans be stood. 
Among shelves it is a 
king, and in its life of 
three hundred years at the 
head of these steep steps 
must have given easement 
Copyright 8.—THE LOWER ROOM IN CAPTAIN RIDER’S BUILDING. mou oe Pyros ceo gs linc 
FS souls to gratitude. 
Poe A meat es eee By the autumn of 1614 
Besos; the new earl had succeeded 
and the rooms been fitted 
with utmost luxury. The 
great chamber on the 
middle storey—one of the 
rooms in the west wing 
pulled down in 1647 when 
the new west wing was 
built—contained, inter alia : 
9 peeces of guilded leather, 
Io pictures of Turcks, 
I great chaire, 2 back chaires, 
8 highe stooles, 6 square 
cushions all of Turkey work, 
1 longe drawinge Table, 1 
square table, 1 cobberd, 1 long 
Turkey carpet. 
The withdrawing chamber 
had six pieces of hangings 
of green cloth embroidered 
with my lord’s arms, and 
a long needlework carpet 
“lyned with satin of 
bridges.” Also “‘a faire 
paire of brasse Andirons 
1 fire shovel and _ tonges 
tipped with brasse.” 
The King’s bedroom 
was hung with tapestry 








and contained, besides the = 
“feild bedstead” hung | 
with green and watchet a back 
damask and surmounted by cour: 
seven “ guiit knobbes,” one clothes. 
chair, two high stools, one In 
low stool, two long cushions are acc 
one folding table and one 6 meal 
cupboard. Several other - year th 
bedrooms were more sump- would | 
tuous. The‘ West Terrett” gar; ant 
chamber had a bed hung to :ote 
with “ cloth of silver with anc to 
Taffety traynes with gold rep ist ¢ 
lace, & 1 counterpoynt or 

covering of white taffety * bewves 
with gould lace.” But the tong 
room for which his lordship , 
reserved his particular at- dae Bi 
tention was his own bed- Godwitt: 
chamber : 

5 peeces of Tapestry hang?ngs, 3 ret” 
1 woll quilt, 1 field bedsteed 8 partrid 
with Tester Valens head cloth, : collie 
15 curtaynes all of blew and 11} doz 
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Carn.-ion taffety, 8 guilt knobbes, 1 downe bed and boulster, 
1 fu. an blankett, 2 wollen blankets, 1 yellow rugge, 
2 dow xe pillows, 1 chaire, 1 high stool . . 
and o on. In pallet chambers adjoining the two 
prin: pal bedrooms were set close stools with pans. 
These, however, are the only sanitary conveniences. 
No 2ention is made of a basin or any facilities for 
was’.ag. In the above extracts several points are 
wort) notice. The andirons were a matter of great 
prid: at Cranborne ; special accounts are preserved 
of their arrival, and the cataloguer seems to have 
always been unable to restrain his admiration of a 
particular pair in the withdrawing-room, which, to 
the !ast—in the 1651 list of objects looted by the 
troops—had a pathetic power of appeal: “one 
faire peire of andirons, tipped with brasse . . .” 
Another notable point is the distribution of 
chairs. There was never more than one arm, or 
“ elboyes,” chair in any room, and only two chairs 
with backs even in the sitting-rooms. High and 
low stools, forms, large needlework cushions, and 
window seats provided the only seating accommoda- 
tion. Most bedrooms had either an armchair or 





10.—OLD FORESTERS’ HATS OF WICKERWORK. 


a back chair; but a cupboard—and then often a 
cour: cupboard—-was the only receptacle for 
clothes. 

{n 1615 and 1618 the King paid visits. There 
are accounts for his lordship’s “‘ keeping a table 
6 meales at his mats. being there.” For the first 
year the cost was £228, and ia the latter {405. It 
would be wearisome to carve our way through the 
gar;antuan bills. It is, though, interesting briefly 
to ote some of the greater quantities and delicacies 
anc to compare them with the first earl’s humble 
rep ist at the King’s former visit : 

Provisions made by the Slaughterman. 
3 beeves . 48 muttons . 20 veales . 33 lambes . 38 neates 

tongues . 43 udders . 56 marrow bones . 5 deeres tongues. 
, Poultrie sent from London. 

2 (oz capons at 3/4.2 doz Pulletts at 2/4 . 2 doz Herns. 
I <oz Bitters [bitterns] . 9 gulles . 4 doz Pewetts . 2 doz 
Godwitts . 4 doz Quailes. 

More boughte at Cranborne (inter alia) 
5 doz Caponetts . 8 doz & 7 Turkeys at 20 pence . 20 doz & 
8 chicklings . 8 doz large Chickings . 3 doz & 9 Duckes . 
8 partridge, 8/- . 1 phesente 4/- . 8 piggs . 800 eggs, 26/8. 
I curlewe . 2 herns . 21 doz rabbets . 870 Ibs of Butter. 
114 doz Larks. 


11..—THE KITCHEN—UNDERCROFT OF 


12—AN EARLY DOORWAY TO 


KING JOHN’S NEWEL 





THE HALL. 





STAIR. 
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\mong the delicacies were : 


Eiv! Westphalia gammons, 7 lb Olives, 8lb Capers, pickeld lemons, 


pr -ved Barberies, pine apple seed, Almond paiste, sinamonds, 
Siv veon one kegg, Hartychoakes 10 doz, fresh Salmons, Lobsters & 
C1: s 20 doz & 6, Great Mullets, Bace, Cungers, Seabreames, plaice, 


flo. ders, 1,000 opened oysters, gurnetts, soles, troutes, 2 doz eeles, 
1,4. > prauns, and 150 cowcumbers. 

Ar exceeding mighty army. And the accounts lead us from the 
cro ded, messy board where, in the hot August evenings, the 
paucded, unwashed crew caroused and sweated, past the buttery 
wit!: its gallons and hogsheads of beer in cask and bottled, 
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Last, there is a note, ‘“‘ Thomas Foreman was drunk at 
the time of the King’s visit to Cranborne,” and sums it all up. 

The accounts languish till the springtime of 1643, when 
all good men were busy fighting on one side or another. Lord 
Salisbury, however, had all the best of his furniture moved to 
Carisbrook Castle, belonging to his neighbour, Lord Pembroke, 
and a future place of imprisonment of the King. The hangings 
and bedding were all made up into bundles and marked. Thus 
out of the withdrawing chamber came : 


In one packe marked with H, There is 2 longe cushions of damaske 
one needlework carpet lined with satyn of bridges. Two short Turkey 


15—MADE OF DEAL, THESE CHIMNEYPIECES ARE VERY SIMILAR TO A PAIR IN THE 
GALLERY AT HATFIELD, DATING FROM CIRCA 1612, AND PAINTED TO REPRESENT MARBLE. 


of sack, claret (“1 tonne £24”), white wine and Rhenish wine, 
in.o the clattering and hustling back parts : 

fc helpe in the kytching & paistrie £36. Wypers in the kytching & 
Sc ullerie & soape & sand 15/10. 

In the buttery three men worked seven days, three others 
for a like time attended ‘‘ att the Cupboards, fetchinge beere 
& wyne & scrapinge of trenchers.” Six men kept doors. Three 
good men slaved in the bakehouse for a fortnight, and an indivi- 
dual known as “ gregorie one eye” helped for five days. In the 
slaughter house (which was hired) two men assisted the official 
cxecutioner. And in the dim recesses of vaulted sculleries 
(he regiment of ‘‘ Scowrers and turnebroches ” was headed 
by Roger Platterface. 


carpets, 4 windowe curtains of blew & yellow say. Six pieces of hangings 
of greene cloth embroidered with his Lopp’ arms. 

A certain amount of furniture was also sent, notably the with- 
drawing-room suite and the chairs in the King’s and in the lord’s 
bedrooms, and from the east and west turret chambers. For- 
tunate it was that the things were sent. Last week we told how 
the troops under Lord Hertford and Prince Maurice, Generals 
Goring and Hamilton’s troops, had ransacked the building a 
month later. They left nothing but the bare bedsteads and the 
table boards. Thus the ten pictures of “‘ Turkes ” (at £1 the lot) 
were taken, the court cupboards (worth 6s. 8d.), the nine pieces of 
gilt leather hangings (£2 10s.), the “ faire paire of andirons ” 
(£2 10s.), the close stools, and even some of the lighter bedsteads, 
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the entire contents of a room known as the new dining-room 
were removed. All the things taken to Carisbrook, however, 
were safe, and were eventually put back exactly where they had 
been before, except, of course, in the case of the dining-room 
and withdrawing-room, which were pulled down in 1647 and 
rebuilt as the upper and lower dining-rooms. 

Meanwhile, with walls bulging and terraces torn down, 
two rooms burnt, all bars and windows broken, Cranborne 
looked a sorry sight. Stillingfleet, the steward, who scrupulously 
recorded all his guests as the armies passed and repassed, from 
General Cromwell to the King, noted down in July, 1645 : 

On Wednesday came to Cranborne the Earl of Pembroke’s son, 
Col. Howard, Col. Sheffield, Captain Philip Cecil with other com- 
manders to the number of 15, with their followers ; where they viewed 
the ruins of the Manor House, & refreshed themselves & their horses. 
They rode that night to Blandford. 

In October, 1645, Cromwell passed again, and this time 
was less careful to spare the feelings and property of a supporter. 
Stillingfleet wrote : 

I was then damnified by the country men that came in with their 

carriages, in my peas and hay which they carried away, in my grass and 
wheat which they ate with their horses, & in burning up my hedges 
(besides the hurt done to my Lord in burning up the gates at the Manor 
House). 
But, mostly, Stillingfleet’s guests were small drafts and patrols 
which stayed a night and, as he ended most of his entries, “ they 
march the next day,” or “‘ moving towards Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
army.” 

The accounts for the additions made from Captain Rider’s 
design are fairly full. Old material was used so far as possible, 
and this seems to have been the case with the decoration of 
the two large rooms that his block contained, for, while 
there are payments for minor work in the decoration of them, 
no mention is made of such large undertakings as, for example, 
the chimneypieces. A pair of these flank the entrance to either 
apartment, giving, in the case of the library on the first floor 
(Fig. 14), a very imposing effect. They are all made of deal, 
which, with the process of years and the application of various 
polishes, is of a deep golden brown, the mottled columns like 
some rich ore-laden marble. The design, of groups of three 
columns, the central one projecting slightly, supporting a 
large coved member, is especially striking in the comparatively 
small rooms and in this material. It is almost exactly the same 
as the design of the chimneypieces in the long gallery at Hatfield, 
which are to this day painted to simulate marble with bosses 
of onyx or other stones inset. There is little doubt that these 
chimneypieces were similarly painted. There is, in fact, a 
reference to such work being done in 1647, though it does not 
refer actually to them : 

To John percevall the painter for putting the Cornysh, Cartouzes 

& piramydes into stone colour. 

The walls of this upper room were not wainscoted, but. were 
clothed with four tapestries; a big Turkey carpet covered 
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the floor; the window curtains were of yellow and blue sxy. 
Thomas Buttyn, the joiner, replaced the plundered bedstez ds 
with ‘‘ 5 French bedsteads and 7 half head bedsteads.” 

In 1677 the contents of four bedrooms were sent up io 
Salisbury House. “ Five curtains lined with old cloth of goulc ” 
from the west turret room may have been a relic of the origi: al 
outfit, but most of the hangings are post-war, being of flower:d 
damask or of brickadella. The fate of the old stuff, survis or 
of so much pomp and so many adventures, is given in ‘.1¢ 
inventories of 1685 and 1694. The walls, once bright w th 
tapestry and Turks, beds laden with blue and carnation sil :s, 
are now bare, gaunt. 

In the New Dyning room. 

A long drawing table with a frame 6/- A pair of old andirons, 64. 

In the East Turrett chamber 
An half headed bedstead 3/- 

In the West Turret Chamber 
A livery bed stead, 5/- 

But in the old dining-room, which was turned into a lumber 
room, are many of the former beauties, dusty and bundled up: 
four sets of tapestry hangings. Six pieces of green cloth embroidered 
with his Lordship’s arms. A green cloth carpet. Ten little old Turkey 
carpets. Three old taffaty frail Curtaines. ‘Twenty old stools covered 
with Taffaty, five arm chairs, 3 back chairs & 10 stools of Turky 
work with three cushions of the same. 

These are they that Singleton, the upholsterer, set, bright and 
new, in the manor house on the eve of King James I’s fine visit. 
The tapestries were a source of bargaining and some pride 
when first bought from “ Mr. Androes a merchant.” Now 
they are brown with the smoke of torches and the thick grime 
of darkness. No sound but the scurry of rats behind the 
crumbling wainscot and the squawking and flapping of im- 
prisoned daws stirs the stillness. 

George Stillingfleet, son of old Samuel, may from time to 
time make his rounds, perhaps with a curious visitor. Such 
a one was the Earl of Salisbury in the July of 1708. Filled 
with a sense of duty, he hired a guide at Salisbury to find what 
manner of town he was called after. He gave 5s. “‘ for seeing 
the Cathedral,” 1os. for “‘ Bells ” and 5s. for ‘“ Musick,” dined 
comfortably with Mary Ann, innkeeper at Salisbury, saw Wilton, 
then the old house at Cranborne, and borrowed ten pounds 
from George Stillingfleet. In 1716 he came again for a stay 
of a week, and it almost seemed that the good old days had 
returned ; but the total came only to £21. After that the east 
wing, never properly repaired after the wars, was pulled down, 
and there is a complete blank till January 3rd, 1863, when the 
clerk of the works writes in a cheerful strain of bad weather, 
rapid progress with repairs, and the sending of plans to his 
lordship, as Occould, Fort and Stillingfleet had written any time 
in the past two centuries and a half. It is singularly appro- 
priate that this house of the early Cecils should have been put 
in order and restored to all its loveliness in time to delight 
the generation who are adding new lustre to the annals of Hatfield 
and Cranborne. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 








A NORFOLK SHOOT 


By Max Baker. 


N common with others who will have read digests of the 
bags obtained on the Witchingham Hall estate, I naturally 
wondered how this high standard of productivity had been 
attained, and as a consequence sought permission to go 
over the ground and learn at first hand what measures 

had been taken to secure a partridge total once at least equalling 
the acreage shot over. The proprietor, Mr. W. J. Barry, has 
found profitable recreation during the past quarter century 
in developing the head of game on his estate and making those 
concurrent arrangements which impart high quality to the sport 
resulting. Both operations have of necessity to be harmonised 
with the safeguarding of farming interests, though this proviso 
hardly needs mention, since to earn the collaboration of the 
farmers and their staff is an essential ingredient of success. 
The estate proper consists of about 2,000 acres, but after the first 
season outlying farms were added by hiring till in 1906 the 
total had about doubled, where it has since remained with but 
slight variation. 

Situated about ten miles to the north-west of Norwich 
the estate forms part of that highly. cultivated tract of land 
which has made Norfolk famous as a farming district. In spite 
of the bad times now prevailing the quality and extent of its 
cultivation strike the eye as well-nigh perfect, its light and loamy 
soil being easily worked and reasonably productive on the 
four-course system. 

Although the estate had previously been keepered there 
was no great produce from their efforts, a modest bag of partridges 
and about a thousand reared pheasants being the accustomed 
yield. Examination proved that vermin held full sway and that 
the methods for keeping them in check were honoured neither 


in theory nor practice. The first step was to install a compre- 
hensive system of tunnel traps, the process being one of which 
the results improve with time. No matter what experience 
may be brought to bear in the first instance the sites chosen 
display very unequal catches. Routes used for hunting and 
migration have to be ascertained and a system gradually built 
up which suits the keepers’ daily rounds of inspection and in 
other ways harmonises with seasonal duties. Though the 
subject is full of detail one may say generally that knowledge 
of the best way to trap an estate is hard to acquire in the fist 
instance and becomes a capital asset when once the procedure 
has been standardised. 

The very limited stock of breeding pairs was carefu y 
nursed, eggs exchanged and all else done to make the bi 
possible use of the broods they produced. In the first year 
occupation, this before new methods were established, only 12 
were shot, but in the following season things had so much im 
proved that the bag was allowed to reach 467. The year 190 
was appallingly wet and bad, with as a result but a few scor 
extra. A more genial season followed, so that the total becam« 
1,261, with practically double the number, 2,378, in 1905. O! 
these over 1,800 were shot in two October days. This was when 
the Holkham record was made, and we have to wait till 1911 
to find another season like it. However, the bags had by then 
settled down to an average consistently exceeding the thousand, 
as the totals 1,425, 1,193 and 1,517 go to show. The seasons 
1909 and 1910 were marked by bad weather, especially the first 
named, when no driving was attempted, the figures falling to 
285 and 752 respectively. A cycle of good years followed, 
IgII to 1915 producing 2,431, 3,137, 1,734, 3,891 and 3,030. 
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‘re are many who will remember the 
i season of 1916, when practically no 
.oting was done, the total then falling 
174. The years 1917 and 1918 were 
id, the figures, 1,538 and 1,438, show- 
the rapid power of recovery of pre- 
usly well tended land, though at the 
.e one man of over sixty tended the 
gle area. Food problems due to the 
r were then at their acute stage and 
a consequence encouragement was 
en to pheasants, which previously 
wore kept as far as possible from spread- 
ing over the partridge ground. The year 
1519 was unfavourable for partridges, 
1920 good, the drought of 1921 was not 
beneficial in these parts, and 1922 was 
medium, the series of totals being 488, 
1,321, 794 and 751. Last season was 
very bad for wild pheasants and fair 
for partridges provided their advent 
had not been hastened by the Euston 
system. Anyhow, the head of partridges 
obtained was 1,521, and a good breeding 
stock was left. 

The parallel record of pheasants during the same period 
is not as interesting from the analysis standpoint as that of 
partridges. On land really first class for the last named the 
larger and more costly bird is best kept to its proper habitat. 
Good partridge land is of necessity highly cultivated, so that 
any intensive effort applied to the pheasant causes them to be 
in evidence about the fields to an extent disliked by farmers. 
It, therefore, becomes the rule if partridges are possible to 





SEMI-CLEARING OF ONE OF THE PARTRIDGE BELTS. 


encourage them to the fullest extent and maintain a moderate 
head of pheasants to occupy the covert shooting days and 
incidentally prevent entire blanks in bad seasons. Such a policy 
was here followed from 1901 to 1907 when the average bag of 
wild birds was just under the 800. From 1908 to 1914 about 
2,000 were annually reared, the bags increasing accordingly, 
this without effect on the partridges, which remained in full 
possession of their proper territory. During and since the war 
policy has to some extent changed, 
pheasants having been allowed wider 
scope, with the result that bags of wild 
birds only have been as follows from 
1917 onwards: 1,851, 1,126, 1,117, 1,133, 
(,128, 1,415 and 959. 

The position is interesting, inasmuch 
«S either bird can be accorded pre- 
Jominance, the choicer partridge being 
ievertheless always able to hold its 
/wn on such congenial soil, since they 
ire undisturbed by foxes and enjoy fair 
ecurity from vermin. With the help 
f woodcock, snipe, ducks, pigeons, 
iares (which are reasonably plentiful), 
rabbits and various the total bag over 
the entire spell of twenty-two years has 
averaged over a head per acre, say ex- 
actly this ratio excluding rabbits, which 
are got rid of in every way possible. 

So. bald a record of results fails to 
convey any idea of the details which 
demand care to bring them about. 
Though vermin trapping is the essential 
groundwork of producing a head of 
game, its best effects are not possible 
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SHOWING HOW THE LAND DIPS FROM EITHER SIDE TO THE GRASS LANE. 


of stock. For instance, Mr. Barry explained in the course 
of our round that the present head of partridges comprises 
a proportion of young pairs to old as nearly as possible of 
two to one, which is to say that out of three breeding pairs 
two pairs would be young birds and one pair old. The way 
he arrives at such computations may be interesting to state. 
In the first place every nest possible has to be found and a record 
kept of the number of young emerging, this building up the 
initial relation of parents and chicks. 
In the course of rearing some pairs lose 
all their young and become what is 
known as barren, others suffer in vary- 
ing proportion, while the lucky few 
rear their entire progeny. In order to 
compute the losses which have been 
sustained the ground is walked over in 
August, the tour covering the grass 
fields, edges of the corn and early 
stubbles, the time selected being the 
late afternoon when the coveys leave 
the standing corn to feed. Each pair 
of barren birds put up is noted, also 
the composition of coveys. In the 
result the August proportion of parent 
to young birds is closely averaged, the 
losses among the young broods being so 
assessed. For instance, a certain walk 
on August 6th in the bad year 1907 
revealed 102 old birds and but 61 young, 
whereas in 1914 during a walk over one 
beat some 300 brace were seen and they 
averaged five young to one old. .The 
shooting bags are similarly noted, with 
the result that the survivors at any 
time, old and young, are known within 
very close limits of possible error. In 
this regard an average of three anda half young to one old 
for the entire season is good. The data so made available 
have an important bearing on the number of birds to be left 
for the following season’s breeding stock. 

According to requirements a shoot may either be conducted 
so as to provide a few good days or to spread the sport over a 
number of smaller days, isolated or in groups, again as may be 
desired. The former is the method of one who has many shooting 





without close study of the composition A PARTRIDGE FENCE WITH PARALLEL “REMISE” OR COVERT. 
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engagements to fit in during the season and likes to be in a 
position to offer the best in return. The spread-out system 
is that of the syndicate and those others whose sport is taken 
mainly on their own ground. The shoot which has been organised 
for the big-day, or rather the three big days system, may be turned 
to either use and in point of fact probably serves both uses, 
but the shoot which knows only the small day might need radical 
alteration before it could offer massed results. There is a further 
capital asset in having the experience available as to just how 
to drive so as to show the birds to the best advantage and how 
to adapt the skeleton system which is gradully built up to any 
given season’s arrangement of root fields. | Witchingham has 
always been specialised for big days, the demand for odd occasions, 
which is also considerable, being sufficiently met by outlying 
portions and areas where crop rotation produces unfavourable 
location of covert. The ground is well shot, and that is largely 
why it produces bags comparable with those of vastly greater 
areas, the mistake on many such domains being too little pruning. 
So far, therefore, as partridges are concerned the 4,000 acres 
here available, half owned half hired, divides itself naturally 
into three or four beats according to the season these being 
taken on successive days, the second time over completing 
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A GRASS LANE. 


the heavy part of the programme. A feature of several of the 
drives is combined partridges and pheasants, there being a 
sufficient number of suitable belts with holding ground adjoining. 
With two teams of beaters the best day of the season seldom 
goes below 500 and sometimes reaches the four-figure total, 
pheasants and hares being included. Clearly, such bags are 
only possible on so compact an area in presence of auxiliary 
features, natural or else specially introduced. 

Chief among the natural features which assist partridge 
driving is one of those ancient grass lanes of which the origin is 
obscure but whose present use is the grazing of cattle in a country 
almost entirely given over to arable farming. Since cattle cannot 
be driven over crops, clearly these pasture spaces must exist 
in the form of glades, length without breadth giving access 
over a wide area. Moreover in a country where the soil tends 
towards extreme lightness these meadowland strips would of 
necessity follow the valleys, if such a word can be used for 
longitudinal creases, for in low-lying situations the soil would 
gather a maximum of percolating moisture. Theory apart 
such glades are a feature of the chalklands of Hampshire, which 
have much in common with the best land in Norfolk. On the 
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Witchingham estate there is about a mile length of this delec.- 
able pasture. The cattle fences bordering either side have been 
kept tall and as the uplands dip from both directions a serics 
of natural sites are provided for double partridge drives. Tl 
closely cropped herbage renders the pick-up easy, besides affor: - 
ing a good foothold in all states of weather. One view of the:- 
glades is provided and their superiority over the alternati, 
of using the two sides of one fence will be apparent at a glanc .. 

Not exactly artificial but certainly the result of effort a:e 
a number of strips of partridge covert which have been installe 
here and there as the natural scheme of partridge driving graduali , 
revealed its tendencies. Perhaps some luckily placed roois 
would show what use could be made of a certain group of fielcs 
provided there were always present at a certain spot a nic: 
piece of holding ground. Wherever the need became apparei t 
a hedge would be doubled and the intervening space filled with 
scrub. Sometimes such a strip already existed and required 
only periodic clearing to keep it in serviceable condition. In 
course of time a pruning rotation was adopted, one of the views 
showing a belt of which half has just been cut longitudinally 
so as to provide nesting places and low ground covert, while the 
intact remainder will continue its function as a screen for driving 
purposes. This order of cutting works 
out well from an economic standpoint, 
since it ensures a supply of garden sticks 
in a country where every inch of ground 
is put to profitable use. 

In open partridge country, especially 
in these days when farmers are obsessed 
with the idea of reducing their hedges 
to mere banks topped with stubble, 
these “‘ partridge remises,’’ as they may be 
called, serve a variety of purposes. As 
a place of refuge from severe storms and 
biting winds they help birds to weather 
an inclement season, they also afford 
secure nesting sites, while in the conduct 
of shooting they form the backbone of a 
drive, serving as a place of concentration 
for birds gathered in from a widé sur- 
rounding area. Few of the belts contain 
any fir trees, that illustrated being an 
exception. Even here when in single 
rows their tendency to become bare below 
is well exemplified, though fortunately 
the rows are sufficiently widely spaced 
to enable hazel, birch and furze to thrive 
on either side. In any case firs so grown 
are not a good timber asset, whereas 
useful material can be _ continuously 
drawn from underwood when once it is 
fully established. The mature fir belt 
while imparting a funereal aspect to the 
countryside is deficient up to the height 
where density is all-important, second it 
has no power of regeneration when cut 
bare to the ground. Coppice timber by 
contrast is currant bush height in a 
couple of years’ time. 

Apart from the minute per cent. of 
the acreage which is represented by these 
strips of partridge covert there is no 
other special provision for shooting 
except the preserving of high fences in 
the places where the guns take up their 
position. No great sacrifice is involved, 
in fact there are many reasons for be 
lieving that the slight receding of cro» 
growth from the field margins is mor: 
than repaid by the resultant protectio 
of light land from excessively dryin 
winds, which are a feature of the distric’ 

The pheasant coverts I did not hav 
time to visit, hence can offer no remark 
thereon, beyond judging from the exterio: 
view that they are of nice size and usefully grouped. Thougl 
not within my province I was interested to find what appearec 
to be two nice trout rivers, one the Wensum, in a country no 
celebrated for its fly-fishing opportunities. This departmen‘ 
of sport is here run on semi-syndicate lines, a near-by hatchery 
keeping the waters well stocked. Food is plentiful judging by 
the number of heavy fish which are killed. Truly, no apology 
is needed for interpolating remarks on fishing in an article 
mainly devoted to shooting matters, for when all is said the 
two sports are complementary to one another in the matter 
of season, and further an astonishing number of shooting men 
confess the gentler art their favourite. 

As to the main subject of my discourse if I have been able 
to convey even a general idea of the processes of building up 
a partridge shoot from raw material of somewhat doubtful 
antecedents and converting it into a coherent and vitalised entity 
my devotion of a day to the work of inspection was a profitable 
use of time. A shoot cannot be made in a season; perhaps 
not in less than four, but when made it is a species of going 
concern. My thanks are due to Mr. Barry for much interesting 
explanation. 
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= SIME NOTES ON THE HERBACEOUS BORDER 
ed t ITH the season of the her- 
lati. 2 baceous border approach- 
lanc ing, it may appear to be 
a little obvious to write an 


alle J article pointing out some 
ts beauties, when the actual border 
lf is approaching its best in practic- 
fiels al'y every garden; but it is sometimes 
s well to have someone else’s ideas on 


nice a 

are t the subject in front of one, so that 
with comparisons can be made, and perhaps 
uired improvements noted which can be effected 


In intheautumn. One of the main difficul- 
ties in a border is—and always has 


riews 

nally been—tke question of colour. Nobody 
e the sees two colours with the same eye, 
iving ani what may appear to be a perfect 
rorks harmony to one may be an anathema 


oint, to another. 
There was a proposal put forward 








ticks 
yund before the war to standardise colour, 
which might, or might not, have been 
ially successful; but, in any case, it would 
ssed have had its uses, for with our present / 
dges nomenclature of colour it is often im- ee P oo nth Ah 
»ble, possible to form in your mind any idea PENTSTEMONS, LARGE AND SMALL, CAN BE UTILISED IN EVERY BORDER. 
y be of what a border will look like from the 
” As descriptions in catalogues of plants or seeds. This is no fault added and tested and so satisfy individual tastes. It is not 
and of the nurseryman or seedsman, but is caused rather by the so difficult to place the plants which flower in the early months 
ther of the year, as these are usually low 
ford growing, and we always associate 
uct them with the sides of pathways 
of a and the front place in the borders, 
tion where they give of their best and 
sur- create the brightest glow. In the 
tain month of May, just imagine what 
an charming and attractive displays 
ngle can be made out of massive patches 
‘low of Anchusa myosotidiflora, Arabis 
tely albida plena, Cheiranthus Allionii 
iced (the Siberian wallflower), Iberis 
rive sempervirens (one of the perennial 
wn candytufts), Myosotis Perfection 
reas Blue, polyanthus, Pulmonaria Mun- 
isly stead variety with flowers of a 
t is charming deep blue, Stocks East 
belt Lothian, violas and_ wallflowers. 
the Euphorbia polychroma is another 
ght plant which, in certain lights, is a 
d it picture of harmony. It prefers a 
cut position where it can be seen with 
by a setting sun behind it. 
la On the other hand, certain her- 
baceous gardens, particularly those 
_ of with a dark background, or such as 
ese are bordered with shrubs, are the 
no better for being brilliant in colour. 
ing But it is really from June onwards 
in that the herbaceous border 1s at its 
eir best. The number of plants which 
eci, are useful and charming in a border 
CAT MINT SHOWERS A RAIN OF SOFT BLUE OVER A BORDER. ne 00 ee eee ee 
‘O}) be a really skilful creative artist to 
of our be able to make them blend together. However, a great point 


re number of shades in existence running far ahead 


vocabulary. Most of us know, or should know, how to make in herbaceous borders is that they should never be patchy, 


0 
n contrasts, and in a way we may har- 
ci mcnise a little, but no doubt much 
Vv could be done by some of the more 
k gi‘ted garden artists in the way of out- 
‘1 lining more elaborate plans in regard to 
gl colour schemes for plant borders. <A 
ec book of coloured plans and drawings 
0! inlicating and naming the various 
nt p! ints for effect during different months 
ry ir the summer would be a great boon to 
oy al. who wish to study and have borders 
sy it which the plants will give an har- 
le n onious effect. Green of some shade or 
ne 2 other is associated with every plant, 
er aid most shades of green harmonise, so 
n t \ere is always a groundwork in existence 

¢1 which to plot your colours. The 
le | cilliant flaunting colours of some flowers 
ip ere, perhaps, a little difficult to place in 
ul order to get perfect tones which har- 
y ionise and so are peaceful. It may be 
le ‘tated, as a preliminary guide to go by, 
ys hat greys with pinks, heliotrope beside 
g purple, orange beside vellow, whites 
g beside rose pinks, stronger pink beside 





crimson, are colours which will make a 
foundation. With those you know that 
you are safe, and other colours may be A BROAD MAT OF IBERIS. 
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except as regards stature. It is not 
always an advantage to let any plant 
excel its neighbour, for a polychromatic 
effect is often more peaceful than patches 
of plants all the same colour and shape. 

Among useful plants in a border 
are Centranthus ruber, another hardy 
floriferous plant, which gives a display 
for almost three months. Pink and 
white flowered forms are also to be had 
of this spurred valerian. Who could 
wish for a more startling colour than 
Geum coccinea fl. pl. Mrs. Bradshaw, 
which creates such a brilliant show in 
the early half of June? Buta dry, hot 
spell has a severe and shrivelling effect 
upon the plants. Agrostemma, more 
correctly named Lychnis, coronaria 
atrosanguinea has not only attractively 
shaped reddish crimson velvety-looking 
flowers borne on tall and stately stems 
somewhere about 2ft. high, but its soft 
light grey foliage has a charm and 
beauty all its own, whether the plant 
is in or out of flower. Here, again, I 
may remark that dry, hot weather is 
severe on the leaves. White and pinkish 
flowered forms occasionally appear 
among the others, and certainly the pink 
shade does harmonise better with the 
foliage. Stachys lanata (lamb’s tongue) 
will also provide a somewhat soft silvery 
grey glow for those who appreciate such 
shades. Nepeta Mussini or cat mint, when grown in a mass, 
showers a rain of soft blue over the border, and, indeed, seems 
to be well favoured by all flower lovers. The soft appearance 
of its foliage is much to be admired. The careful observer 
will notice that two types of cat mint are grown: one is more 
robust, the leaves being large and rough and greenish grey in 
colour, while the stems are thick and pubescent, which gives 
the plant a light grey appearance. The other type is finer 
in every way, with thin purplish coloured stems. _ Both types 
have a pleasant aroma, while the latter comes into flower earlier. 
For a deep blue or, perhaps, a purple, we find Linaria purpurea 
(one of the toad flaxes) to answer the purpose, with its tall and 
graceful wavy stems. This plant, when once introduced and 
established on the borders, will keep its station surrounded with 
seedlings, so that quantities are assured for future use; it also 
remains in flower for two or three months. Campanula persici- 
folia alba is an old and well known inhabitant of our gardens, 
but still a plant worthy of a place in the best borders. Where, 
I wonder, could we find a purer white or finer shaped flower 
among border plants in June? 

Those who wish a wealth of bloom from the gay snapdragon 
family in June must sow seed in autumn and winter the plants 
in cold frames, and have them set out in April. Antirrhinums 
are so showy and decorative, with flower shades so fine, that they 
blend in almost any colour scheme. Pentstemons, both large 
and small flowered varieties, may be utilised to advantage also 
for all borders, and will provide—like sweet williams—flowers 
from June onwards. MHesperis matronalis (sweet rocket) and 
its variety alba are fairly tall floriferous plants, most suitable— 
like all those already mentioned—for long but somewhat narrow 
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CAMPANULAS ARE SOFT IN SHADE AND ARE ALWAYS FULL OF FLOWER. 


borders, which one is so accustomed to see in formal gardens. 

The science of herbaceous borders more than in any other 
section of the garden depends on individual tastes. Thus, in the 
length of this article it is only possible to mention a very few 
varieties, but although old-fashioned, some of these plants are 
not often enough seen, for they are all invaluable in beautifying 
the herbaceous border. DavID ARMSTRONG. 


THE DUTCH HOE 


HE Dutch hoe is one of the most useful implements 
in the gardener’s tool-shed. The most obvious service 
it renders is the destruction of weeds. This isa great service, 
for weeds are robbers in every sense of the word. They 
seize plant food, light and air, and act as nurseries for the breeding 
and distribution of plant foes. But the Dutch hoe is valuable 
in other ways. It has the important effect of conserving soil- 
moisture. We need to remind ourselves continually that crops 
pass huge quantities of water through their tissues. The greater 
part of the water descends as rain in winter, when there is no 
vegetation on the ground. It is held in the soil water table, 
from which it is lifted during the growing season for the purpose 
of plant nutrition. If the surface of the soil is firm there is an 
unbroken connection between the water table and the atmosphere. 
Much water is lost by evaporation, and crops suffer severely 
during a period of drought. The Dutch hoe severs the connection 
and saves the water. Its blade operates to the depth of tin. 
That inch of soil is as dry as tinder but the soil below is main- 
tained in a moist condition by supplies from the water table 
below. The Dutch hoe also assists in 
the aeration of the soil. Oxygen is every 
bit as important to the roots of crops 
as it is to human beings. Withou 
oxygen crops would die. The atmo 
sphere is the principal source fron 
which the soil derives its supply o 
oxygen. When the surface of th 
ground is firm air cannot enter ii 
sufficient quantity for the purpose o 
aeration and crops commence to decline 
Here, again, the Dutch hoe paves th: 
path to a correct condition by breaking 
the firm surface. It is now generally 
known by gardeners that soil fertility 
is largely dependent upon the action of 
minute creatures known as_ bacteria. 
They break down the organic substances 
we add to the soil, in the form of manure, 
to a condition in which plant roots 
can absorb them. For various reasons, 
such as lack of air, water or low tempera- 
ture, certain portions of the soil become 
depopulated of bacteria. This hoe, by 
moving the soil, helps to restore fertility. 
In my judgment the full purpose of the 
operation is served by inserting the 
blade tin. into the ground. To proceed 
to a greater depth might mean the crea- 
tion of unsuitable rooting conditions for 
certain crops. If a deeper stirring is 
necessary, it should be given by the 
garden fork. Geo. H. Copley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TROUT WATERS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir, “or twenty years the writer has known 
of a b autiful lake in Cornwall. On the south 
it is cnly separated from the Atlantic breakers 
by a chingle beach about a hundred yards 
wide, and tradition has it that this is the 
spot mentioned in the “ Passing of Arthur.” 
Certain it is that you may cast flies over 
rising trout in the lake to the music of the 
breakers rolling up the beach or battering 
against the cliffs a short distance away. In 
these surroundings it is only natural that herring 
gulls should frequent the lake in their hundreds, 
and shags also journey here from their homes 
on the wondrously high cliffs near at hand. 
A score of stately swans haunt the lake, as 
well as a large number of other fish and spawn 
eating birds. One would assume that trout 
could not exist, or at least hold their own, 
under such conditions ; but to watch the rise 
that nightly took place about 9 p.m. summer 
time dispelled all such doubts, for the water 
fairly boiled with trout on the feed, both little 
and big. The writer was privileged to use the 
fly rod, and the first brace of fish taken averaged 
rather over 131b., although the average weight 
of trout taken is nearer 6 oz. One of our leading 
naturalists has recently stated that a small 
Scottish loch that yielded excellent trout fishing 
when no means were employed to destroy otters 
and other so-called enemies of the trout, turned 
out practically useless for angling after these 
enemies were trapped and shot! Of course, 
to suggest even that we may be on wrong lines 
in the so-called protection of our trout fisheries 
sounds like heresy, but we must be prepared 
to face facts and reconstruct our ideals or ideas 
if necessary. Having received a sound training 
in pisciculture under J. J. Armistead, I do not 
write without some knowledge of the subject ; 
but I feel that there may yet be, an:! that there 
probably are, unknown factors that will have 
to be taken into consideration in dealing with 
the wisest preservation of our rapidly shrinking 
trout waters—ERNEsT A. LITTEN. 


WATERFOWL ON A NORTH LANCASHIRE 
MARSH. 


To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—Perhaps it may be of interest to record 
the extraordinary collection of waterfowl to 
be seen on a flooded moss in North Lancashire. 
This was once farm land intersected by wide 
dykes, but, owing to pumping being abandoned 
during the war, is now a vast marsh. On 
New Year’s Day, 1923, we estimated that 
there were over eleven thousand head of water 
birds visible, including twenty-one species, as 





follow: Mute swan, grey-lag goose, white- 
fronted geese, nine species of duck—viz., 
wigeon, mallard, teal, shoveller, pintail, tufted 
duck, pochard, golden-eye and shelduck— 
coot, moorhen, little grebe, heron, lapwing, 


Qe 


et 


ROCK-STREWN RAPIDS 


curlew, redshank, common gull and herring 
gull. During the winter and spring I saw 
fifteen additional species there, making a 
grand total of thirty-six species of water birds. 
The others were: Bean goose, pink-footed 
goose, water rail, great crested grebe, bittern, 
common snipe, golden plover, ringed plover, 
common sandpiper, dunlin, black-headed gull, 
lesser black-back gull and greater black-back 
gull, common tern and kingfisher. The reeds 
are so high in many parts that many other 
species may be present and easily overlooked. 
I believe that the spotted crake nests there 
and that the black tern visits the marsh in 
spring. A large breeding colony of black- 
headed gulls has become established there, 
and in winter the most numerous species are 
wigeon and coot. I saw the marsh shot recently, 
when there must have been considerably 
over eleven thousand birds there, the majority, 
if not all, shot at being well out of range. On 
this occasion several packs of wigeon and a 
host of coot in open water in the middle of 
the marsh did not trouble to rise at all until 
put up by a boat later in the day——H. W. 
ROBINSON. 


THE BEAR THAT CHARGED THE CANOE. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES BY CANOE, 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I send you two photographs with an 
extract from a letter from Mr. F. Swanne 





IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


of Victoria, B.C., which explains them. ‘‘ Last 
season,” he writes, ‘‘ I had a real holiday, if a 
strenuous one. The Surveyor General gave 
me a roving commission, and I travelled for all 
I was worth for two months, covering over 
two thousand miles by canoe with one man, a 
trapper, Harry McLean; an excellent chap 
and what we term up North a ‘ Goin Hound,’ 
1.e., a ‘ Hiker,’ or, further, anglice, ‘ A hard 
man on the trail.’ We went light and lived 
quite a bit off the country. As to the snap- 
shot of a bear, we had an exciting quarter 
hour with her and her cub. The old lady was 
very worried about the little chap, and tried to 
create a diversion by charging the canoe. I 
got a good photograph and let them land in 
peace. The poor little cub caught a cuffing 
from his mother for deserting the maternal 
skirt, as it were; we heard him whimper. 
The other picture will show you that the two 
thousand miles wasn’t all as placid as the 
Thames. We had three miles of these rock 
strewn rapids and then a ninety-foot waterfall. 
As you will see we had to jettison our load 
and, for much of the time, work the canoe 
down by wading alongside.”’—-A. P. TROTTER. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF BLACK ANTS. 
TO THE Epitor. 
Sir,—I should be greatly obliged if you could 
give me any information as to how to rid a 
garden of black ants. We have a peach tree 
that is simply infested with them. We have tried 
spraying the tree with insecticide, but are 
afraid if we do it too often we may kill the tree. 
Thanking you in anticipation —E. K. MANN. 
[Drastic measures that would kill the ants 
would also result in the death of the peach tree. 
A simple and effective way is to make use of 
several flower pots in this case. Place three 
6in. pots, inverted, on the soil near the runs, 
and three smaller—sin. ones—on them. The 
ants will come up and soon fill the top pots 
if the position is a sunny one and the insides 
of the pots have been smeared with sugar and 
water. Twice a week carefully empty the ants 
out of the pots into a pail of boiling water. 
In a short time practically ail the ants will be 
accounted for.—Ep.] 





FOREIGN DUCKS. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I was passing a poulterer’s shop in Salis- 
bury on May 12th and in it I saw some vety 
handsome ducks laid out for sale. My curiosity 
was aroused, as I had never seen the species 
before. It increased when the salesman told 
me they came from Holland, for I considered 
that if they were Dutch they could not have 
failed to be on the British list too. He very 
kindly said he would find out for me where 
exactly in Holland they were got, and to-day 
I received his letter, saying they were not from 
Holland, but from China, and were packed 
at their depot in Nanking, from which district, 
without doubt, they were collected. They are 
one of the teals: no doubt very common in 
China. I am finding out what the species is.—— 
MEMBER BritisH ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


A LITTLE PLAYFELLOW. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I am enclosing herewith a photograph 
which I thought might interest your readers. 
It shows a wild field mouse which was caught 
by my daughter while ona holiday at a Yorkshire 





‘*MOST MAGNANIMOUS MOUSE.” 


farm. After a very short time it allowed her 
to play with and feed it. It became so tame 
that I was enabled to secure the enclosed 
photograph showing the little creature sitting 
on her hand and enjoying a feed of grass.— 
ALFRED W. Lucas. 
BIRD SUPERSTITIONS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir.—I have been much interested in some of 
the country superstitions connected with birds, 
and one that I had never heard before may 
also be new to your readers. The nightjar is 
extremely common on the Downs, and I recently 
remarked to a friend that these birds had been 
flying quite thickly about me, and came so 
close that I could have touched them, ‘ That 
is such an unlucky thing,” said my friend, 
“for the nightjar is a bird of ill omen, and if 
it flies in front of you uttering its strange cry 
it means that some disaster will overtake you.” 
In our part of Sussex if a crow flies singly 
over a house it is a sure sign of a death. Rooks 
seem to be universally called crows in most 
country districts, and my informant evidently 
meant a rook. Again, in this part of Sussex 
the robin is looked upon with ill favour. I was 
reproved for throwing crumbs to a _ robin, 
and my friend became greatly alarmed when a 
robin flew into the morning room. It was a 
certain sign of a death ; while even if the robin 
sings just outside the window it is considered 
extremely unlucky and an ill omen. Most 
of the superstitions of birds have to do with 
death or ill luck. A bird pecking or tapping 
at a window is calling for the soul to pass of 
someone within the house. I suppose this is 
a survival of the belief that in ancient times 
it was supposed that the soul took its flight 
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in the form of a bird. In the West of England 
the tapping of any bird at the window means 
death, but in Wales it must be a little brown 
bird. I could never find out what bird was 
meant, as my informants talked vaguely of 
the little brown death-bird. It was not a real 
bird, but a death-bird, they explained. The 
belief that if house martins desert their nests 
a death will occur in the house is almost uni- 
versal throughout Great Britain, but otherwise 
the martins and swallows are considered lucky 
birds. In Oxfordshire the arrival of the swallows 
was anxiously awaited and watched for. The 
house in the village on which a swallow alighted 
first on its return in the spring was considered 
extremely lucky. It meant a good year for 
the fortunate inmates. The cuckoo has many 
superstitions connected with it. In some parts 
of Norfolk it is well to be careful of your 
actions when the cuckoo is expected, for the 
thing you are doing when you hear the first 
cuckoo will be the thing you will do the most 
frequently during the year. In Wiltshire, if 
you hear the cuckoo before the nightingale 
you will be unlucky in love. You must turn 
your money in your pocket on hearing the 
first call, and wish for three things. Not only 
will you get your every wish, but the money 
in your pocket will be increased tenfold. It 
is, however, unlucky, if you are young, to count 
the number of times the cuckoo calls when 
you first hear it ; for then you will have to wait 
the same number of years you have counted 
before you are married! There are many 
superstitions about feathers. Peacocks’ feathers 
are unlucky and bring ill luck to the house 
into which they are brought ; while kingfishers’ 
feathers were anciently considered to be a 
charm against witchcraft, and were also a 
love charm. A stuffed kingfisher suspended 
by a string so that it could swing free was 
said to foretell which way the wind would blow, 
the beak pointing in that direction. It could 
also be used as a compass, the beak pointing 
to the north. The stuffed bird was said to renew 
its feathers every year—to avert thunder— 
and, if carried over the place, would at once 
reveal the presence of treasure by pointing 
to it. In Cornwall it is said that a person cannot 
die easy if their head is resting upon a pillow 
stuffed with wild birds’ feathers. In the 
Midlands the same belief is attached to a pillow 
stuffed with pigeons’ feathers —H. T. C. 





MORE ABOUT PLACE NAMES 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Many of our British place names were 
evidently given after individuals, in the times 
before the use of surnames had become general ; 
for example, Jacksdale, Jamestown, Janetstown, 
Jenkinstown, Johnstown, Georgeham, Williams- 
town, Marksbury, Marykirk, Martinstown, 
Patrickwell, Frankby, Simonsbath, Charles- 
town, Rogerstone, Robertsbridge, Peterstow, 
Haroldswick, Felixstowe, Duncanstown, Davids- 
town, Adamstown and Bettisfield. Several 
places have names which are complete personal 
names in themselves, as Mary Tavy, Peter 
Tavy, Rodney Stoke, George Green, Percy 
Main, Patrick Brompton, Milton Keynes, 
Mark Beech, Mark Cross, Harold Wood, 
Douglas Hill and Margaret Roding. A con- 
siderable number of villages or hamlets have 
names undoubtedly first bestowed on them in 
recognition of animals numerous there or 
thereabouts, such as Catcliffe, Cowbridge, Calf 
Heath, Dogdyke, Hindhead, Foxdale, Ratley, 
Horseheath, Hogsthorpe, Molesworth, Mouse- 
hole, Harefield, Sheepbridge, Buckhaven, Goat- 
hurst, Deerhurst, Lambhill, Oxenhope, Bunny, 
Otterburn, Elkesley, Wolfhill, Bearsden, Boar- 
hills and Wildboarclough, some of the latter 
reminding us of the time when travel in Britain 
was more risky in some ways than it is to-day. 
Baverstock may have originally been Beaver- 
stoke. Fish and their haunts are suggested 
by Bream, Brill, Gurnard, Sole Street, Fishburn, 
Fishguard, Fishponds, Fishlake, Herringswell 
and Troutbeck ; while the feathered tribe is 
well represented in Henbury, Cockfield, Duck- 
manton, Goosey, Gullane, Rookery, Herongate, 
Crowborough, Dove Holes, Eaglescliffe, Spink- 
hill, Owlerton, Finchingfield, Buntingford, 
Hawkwell, Swanpool and Swallow Nest. Not 
a few place names remind us of “‘ the root of 
all evil,” such as Dollar, Shillington, John o’ 
Groat’s, Penistone, Pennycomequick, Pound 
Hill, Pounds, Farthingstone, Winfarthing and 
Moneygold. The Army is represented by 
Gunnerton, Troopers, Shottery, Bugle and 
Drum ; and wearing apparel by Muff, Coat, 
Hatt, Hose and Great Coates. Colours are 
noticed in Redbourne, Whitemoor, Blackburn, 
Brownhills, Greenlaw, Grayrigg and Blue 
Town. Quite a foreign sound attaches to 
Spanish Point, French Park, France Lynch 
and Germansweek. Normandy is to be found 
in Surrey. The name Nomansland, applied to 
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various pieces of common ground through ut 
England, was adopted during the Great Wa: to 
describe the space between hostile trenche: — 
GeEorRGE BERTRAM. 


FRIENDS WITH 
To THE EpITorR. 


Si1r,—I enclose a photograph showing a r bin 
feeding out of my hand in our garden bh.-re, 


MAKING A ROHIN, 


ROBIN AND HIS FRIEND. 


It is so very interesting that I thought you 
might, perhaps, be able to let me know whether 
it is a usual occurrence. This is the cock bird 
(the hen bird we cannot tame), and we have 
very soon got to know not only himself, but 
the whole family. He used to come regularly 
two or three times a day for us to feed him; 
then we found the nest, and a fortnight ago 
he appeared with three or four of the young- 
sters, and now it is an everyday occurrence 
for him to come and line up the family within 
a few yards, and make several return visits 
from our hands to the youngsters, feeding each 
in turn. I have spoken to some of the oldest 
residents of Llandudno about it, and whilz 
they admit robins are often tame, they have 
never seen anything approaching this. Perhaps 
you could let me know.—W. M. LEeTTs. 

[Robins are not infrequently tame, but 
this is a particularly friendly and _ tractable 
one. Some people have a gift for making friends 
with birds by gentleness and patience and some 
indefinable quality as well, and Sir William 
Letts must certainly possess it.—Ep.] 


A PET LAMB. 

To THe Epiror. ; 
Sir,—I send you a snapshot of Miss Lydia 
Wingfield Digby, who is giving her pet lamb 
its two hourly feed. She is the elder daug)iter 
of Mrs. Wingfield Digby of Sherborne Cestle 
and is a splendid little horsewoman. I thowght 
it might be of interest to your reader:.— 
Rosa M. SKELTON. 


LYDIA HAD A LITTLE LAMB. 
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STABLE MANAGEMENT 


By LIEuTENANT-CoLOoNEL M. F. McTaccart, D.S.O. 


Pry AHIS is a title I hesitate to use, because many people will 
not read a line further, and quite right too. There has 
been so much written on this subject that anything 
further might be regarded, with justification, as super- 
fluous. I feel sure the hunting man will not read it, and 

yet, somehow, I hope he may, because I am not going to talk on 
the old dry-as-dust subjects. I am not going to explain the differ- 
ence between seed and meadow hay, or to write that the seat 
of curb is not in the jaw. I want to talk of the humanities of 
management rather than its rules. To dissect our habits, not 
to add to them. To analyse rather than synthesise. 

We are too often slaves to habit. Repetition is mistaken 
for verity, and stable jargon for sophistry. ‘‘I have said it 
three times, and therefore it is true’’ is more accurate than we 
like to admit. It is, therefore, our object to look into some of 
these time-worn formule of stable management to see whether 
they are not over-mellowed for modern consumption and too 
stale for even custom to digest any longer. 

“ Tf a horse has colic, he must be walked about.’”’ Perhaps 
of all rules this is the most generally accepted. It is ingrained 
into the soul of every groom, and it is impressed with persistence 
on to every student. I remember once, when I was orderly 
officer going the rounds at night, I found one of the night guards 
very busy in a stall. I asked him what he was doing. ‘ Oh,” 
he replied, ‘‘ these horses will keep lying down, and I have had 
such a time keeping them on their legs. You know, I have been 
told that horses must never do that!’’ He had obviously had the 
‘colic’ rule well rubbed into him and had got it a bit mixed up. 

Now, why have we got this rule? If we have pains in our 
centrepieces, we do not want to walk about, we go and lie down. 
So why should not a horse do the same? The reply that is 
usually given to this enquiry is either that a horse may twist 
himself internally if he lies down, or that he might get cast in 
the box or stall and hurt himself. If these are the only reasons, 
and I have never heard any others, they are rather weak for so 
painful a precaution. The chances of a horse twisting himself 
when lying down are no greater than if he is standing up, and 
those of injury from getting cast, when under supervision, are 
slight. It does, however, exist, and so, to be absolutely safe, the 
best plan is to lead the horse to the paddock or straw yard and let 
him lie down there as much as he likes. We will never be wrong 
if, when in doubt, we treat horses as we would treat ourselves. 

Another point to remember is that nearly all sprains occur 
when a horse is tired. No sound horse has ever broken himself 
down at the first fence of a steeplechase. It is the last one 
that is the dangerous one, when he is fatigued or blown. The 
ligaments go when flexion becomes difficult, and it is then we 
must look out for trouble. Consequently, hunting people who 
want to keep their horses sound (and who do not ?) should bear 
this simple rule in mind. ‘‘ Never ride a tired horse and you 
will seldom sprain a sinew.’’ If this rule were observed in the 
hunting field, I fear it would spell ruin to our good friends the 
veterinary surgeons, whose activities would be more than halved. 
Fortunately for them such is not the case. So many people 
will stop out till the last (especially if they are on hirelings, 
of course) and bring their horses back in a really tired, if not 
exhausted, condition. This is bad policy from whatever stand- 
point we look at it. The tired horse will not come again so 
Soon, and we actually will get much less riding out of a horse 
So trated than with one which with short hours will take his 
turn regularly. What we should try to remember is that six 
hour: under the saddle is quite enough for any horse, however 
Steady the day’s hunting has been. If he has left his stable 
at Io a.m., we should try to see he is back in his stable at 4 p.m. 
If we do that, we shall find we shall get two days a week regularly 
fom him. But each hour over that should put him back a 
whole day. Thus, supposing we are able to hunt this horse 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and on one Thursday we kept 
him out for seven hours. He then would probably not be ready 
for his next day’s hunting till the following Tuesday. If we 
had him out eight hours, then the following Wednesday. While 
if he was out nine hours, he would not be fit to hunt again for 

a whole week. Every hour, therefore, you ride a horse after 
he has had enough is a sheer loss in whatever way we look at 
it. However, horses are expected to come home exhausted, 
if we can judge from the preparations that are made by our 
§tooms for their arrival. It is the invariable custom to have 
gtuel prepared and ready for them, to be followed by a linseed 





mash. All this is very necessary if the animal is really exhausted ; 
but if he is not, is he still to be treated as an invalid ? 

Let us think of it in this way. Supposing we have just 
returned home after a really exhausting day, we find our appetite 
has left us. All we want is, perhaps, a cup of tea and bed. 
But if we have got back after only some reasonable and invigorat- 
ing exercise, what we want is a jolly good dinner. We should 
be pretty mad if we were presented with a little bread and milk, 
a mild purgative and sent straight upstairs! But we are no 
different in this respect from the horse. When he comes back after 
a reasonable day’s hunting cool and contented, he is jolly hungry, 
and wants a bucket of good cold water and an extra feed of corn, 
and, speaking personally, I always saw that my horses got it. 

We want to run our stables by reason and not rule, and 
once we start to think we shall find many little things like this 
that demand our attention. 

Another point it would be well for us to remember is that 
the horse is gregarious by nature and dislikes solitude. And 
yet how many loose boxes are merely horse prisons? The 
horse, too, tied to a blank wall in a stall has no opportunity of 
seeing the world or understanding what is going on around him, 
but still we are surprised when horses shy! It is often said 
that wind sucking is a habit started by sheer boredom. If only 
we would build our stables so that horses can look out all day 
long at the things going on in the stable yard, and can see (and 
perhaps communicate) with each other, we shall seldom have 
timid horses to ride, they will ‘‘do”’ better and be more 
credit to us in many ways than if we treat them like dis- 
carded wheelbarrows, only to be put into a shed until they are 
wanted again. Leave the top half of the stable doors open and 
you will find that every horse, except at meal time, will have his 
head sticking out. Nevertheless, how often we see the stud 
groom come along and close them all up lest the horses’ coats 
might stare a bit with the cold. He likes to keep the stables over- 
warm so that when we come round and he turns back the rugs for 
us to look at his horses we will speak in praise of glossy coats and 
splendid grooming. It is all so transparent to those who wish to 
look into things, and it is such a pity the owners themselves so 
often are misled by the guile or ignorance of their grooms. 

The remaining matters I want to mention are hardly stable 
management, but it is difficult to find a better heading under 
which to include lines too brief for an article to themselves. 

The length of the reins. All bridles are made with reins 
of considerable length, and the reason is because, when a horse 
is reaching at a big fence and the rider’s body is leaning far back, 
reins of such a length are very essential. This happens par- 
ticularly in steeplechasing, when the jockey is either left behind 
or, as some still do, actually throws his body back. It happens 
very occasionally out hunting when a biggish fence is jumped 
and the horse takes off sooner than expected. But these occasions 
out hunting are not sufficiently frequent for us to bear with the 
long loose ends that flap about, get under our knees, mixed up 
with our crop, or on a gate, as sometimes happens. 

Those of us who have finally and definitely decided not to 
sit back when landing over our fences can, and assuredly should, 
reap all the benefits its adoption accords. Not the least of these 
is the pleasure of riding with reins which have little, if any, 
spare end when riding at a walk. About two feet can easily 
be removed without our missing it. If a horse bridles well, it is 
a charming way of hacking if we can obtain perfect control 
with the reins resting upon one finger. With long reins such a 
thing is an absolute impossibility. However, as this proposal 
may appear a little too revolutionary for some, let me recommend 
a trial with one bridle and experiment when hacking. I do 
not think that, when once tried, anyone would go back to the 
old method. The idea is eminently useful at polo, and many 
players already have adopted it. The tip was given to me 
over twenty years ago by a well known player, and I have been 
grateful to him ever since. 

The other point I would like to make before concluding 
this article is that it is of great help to all out hunting if they 
will only see that their stirrup leathers are twisted before mount- 
ing. This allows the iron to hang at right angles to the horse’s 
sides, ready for the foot to go in, and obviates the difficulty 
that is otherwise experienced when the stirrup is lost (as it is 
by all of us sometimes) in replacing it on the foot. It sometimes 
saves a fall, and it is always a most useful assistance in times of 
emergency. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LENGTHENING LIST OF SALES 


EEK by week additions con- 

tinue to be made to the already 

long and important list of 

famous houses and ample acre- 

ages to be put up for sale. 

If it were solely of property 
coming into the market, and not accompanied 
every week by the news of contracts signed 
and satisfactory prices, there would be nothing 
to give satisfaction. But, in the words of one 
well known firm this week, “ Optimism in 
the Estate Market is well sustained,” and there 
is good reason for it. 

All is happening in very striking accord 
with the predictions made in these columns 
some months ago, when we made certdin 
deductions from the. data then available. 
The market is in a healthy state, and the out- 
look is so favourable for realisation that it 
would not be surprising if the customary 
vacation should again have to be curtailed as 
it was in the brisk period three or four years 
ago. ‘The weekly turnover of all classes of real 
estate is of great magnitude, and it is so, too, 
even if we exclude from the calculation all but 
purely landed transactions. 

SALES OF 6.000 ACRES. 
HE auction next week at Chester of the 

Burton Manor estate will be unnecessary, 
the property of 1,875 acres having been, as 
stated in these columns last week, sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The purchaser’s 
agents were Messrs. Boult, Son and Maples. 
The long list of sales effected by the Hanover 
Square firm this week includes approximately 
6,000 acres in the following selection: Burley 
Bushes, Ascot Heath, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Chancellor and Sons, to a client of 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. ; Straloch, 
2,860 acres in Perthshire; Quarley Hill, 
200 acres at Amport St. Mary’s, Hampshire ; 
Kingswood Manor, 50 acres at Reigate, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons; Ardeley House, Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire, 30 acres ; Downash, a Sussex 
estate of 80 acres at Flimwell, jointly with 
Messrs. Dibblin and Smith; Bishopsford, 
Mitcham, with Messrs. Leonard, Davey and 
Hart; Porfin, Stonegate, Sussex, the joint 
agents being Messrs. Carter, Banks and 
Bennett ; Sheepwell House and 113 acres at 
Potters Bar ; The Croft, Burcote-on-Thames, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Mallam, Payne 
and Dorn; and houses in Hamilton Terrace 
and Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, 
and Ennismore Gardens, South Kensington ; 
also, immediately after the auction, Chipperfield 
House, near King’s Langley. 

Lofts Hall, five miles west of Saffron 
Walden, is for sale with 4,180 acres, privately, 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. There 
is a date 1539 in a moulded panel, but the true 
date of the hall is 1579. The house, of quad- 
rangular plan, has some fine internal orna- 
mentation, including two or three noteworthy 
overmantels, but it has suffered rather exten- 
sive alterations. It is, however, described by 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (1916) as the principal antiquarian 
feature of Wenden Lofts. 


WOLLATON THE ‘“ WONDERFUL.” 


ORD MIDDLETON’S agents ask us to 
announce that his lordship has given 
instructions that “ the Corporation of the City 
of Nottingham are to be afforded an opportunity 
of purchasing Wollaton Hall and park by 
private treaty before it is offered elsewhere.” 
An inscription records the beginning in 
1580 and the completion in 1588 of Wolla- 
ton, as a ‘‘ wonderful house to be built by a 
commoner.” The date thus assigned agrees 
with all the other evidence which has been 
marshalled, in these columns and elsewhere, 
by Sir Martin Conway, the writer of the illus- 
trated articles in Country LIFE of June, 
1917 (pages 544 and 568) and other authorities. 
The earlier illustrated article in these pages 
many years ago (Volume VIII) dealt mainly 
with the gardens, and they do, indeed, form 
a theme for prose and poetry, and provide 
scope for the triumphs of pictorial art. 
Wollaton has a wealth of beauty and a 
depth of meaning proportioned to what the 
spectator brings toit. The personal associations 
of the property are good reading, but, on this 
occasion at least, we must let them pass, and 
confine our observations to what is for sale, 
as announced a week ago in the Estate Market 
page, by Lord Middleton. 


Among the designs preserved in the 
Soane Museum are those of Wollaton Hall by 
John Thorpe, whose work illustrates the 
revolution in English house-building which 
was wrought in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century and the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Thorpe was not the actual builder. 
The work was carried out by Robert Smythson, 
“Architect and Surveyor vnto the most 
worthy Hovse of Wollaton with diverse others 
of great accovnt,” to quote his epitaph in 
Wollaton Church, and he did the work to the 
order of Sir Francis Willoughby. The general 
idea of the whole is a four-square house, two- 
storeyed, with a tower rising to the third storey 
at each corner, and a higher central tower. 
The four facades are richly diversified with all 
kinds of features symmetrically arranged, 
symmetry being the keynote throughout. 
The quality of carved detail adds to the impres- 
sion of costly magnificence without diminishing 
the sense of mass. 


The view from the central tower is superb, 
and discloses now the steady advance of the city 
of Nottingham towards the confines of the 
estate. The seat is equally effective whether 
seen close at hand or from a distance. The 
great hall of Wollaton is not a place of entry, 
but obviously of passage and assembly, and 
eight great doorways lead into it. The lofty 
roof is of the hammer-beam type widely spaced, 
and all its forms harmonise like those of the 
window tracery. The overhanging woodwork 
is designed, coloured and carved to resemble 
stone. Heraldry and openwork are well and 
boldly applied for decorative purposes, and all 
the carving is skilfully done and finely finished. 
According to an old account of the house 
*‘ the stone came from Ancaster in exchange for 
pit coal.” 


The grounds were originally more spacious 
than now, judging from pictures and some 
traces discernible within the grounds, and they 
conformed to the symmetrical ideals of the 
period. Square grass plots seem to have been 
formed with a statue in the centre of each and 
at the corners tubs of shrubs. Wollaton’s 
gardens seem to have been the arbiter of fashion 
in those things, and that their management was 
enterprising is proved by the claims not 
seriously disputed that there the first use 
was made in this country of glass for cultiva- 
tion. ‘‘ Second only to Chatsworth ” was the 
opinion of the acknowledged gardening authori- 
ties, of what Wollaton had to show. Cedars, 
copper beeches and ilexes lent their loveliness 
to its grounds, and wrought iron, gates of a 
fine type graced its divisions. As Sir Martin 
Conway said, seven years ago in these columns, 
““Wollaton is among the very first places of 
interest in central England, that favoured area 
in which are concentrated so many of the 
greatest and finest examples of the great 
Country Homes.” 


THE ROMANCE OF DENTON. 


ORD ILLINGWORTH is understood to 
contemplate the sale of Denton Park. 
It belonged until about five years ago to the 
late Mr. D’Arcy Wyvill, who let it for some years 
to Lord Illingworth, the opportunity of buying 
the mansion and central section of the estate 
being taken upon Mr. Wyvill’s death. Before 
he took the house it had been held by members 
of the Salt family, and before that it was the 
home of the Wormalds. The Yorkshire Post 
says that Mr. Arthur Hill, son of Sir James 
Hill, of Bradford, is talked of as a likely new 
owner of Denton, which was the ancestral 
home of the Fairfaxes. The famous Parlia- 
mentary General of the Cromwellian period was 
born there. Originally the home of the 
Thwaites family, whose ancestors were Clerks 
of the Kitchen to William the Conqueror, it 
passed into the possession of the Fairfaxes 
in 1518 by the romantic marriage of Sir 
William Fairfax to Isabel Thwaites, the heir- 
ess whom he is stated to have forcibly removed 
from the keeping of the sisters at Nun Appleton. 
It remained in the possession of the Fairfax 
family until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when it passed from the hands of the 
sixth lord into those of the Ibbitsons, from 
whom it descended by marriage to the Wyvills. 
The ancient hall was destroyed by fire in 
1734, and the modern house was built by Sir 
James Ibbitson from the designs of Carr, of 
York, one of the architects responsible for 
Harewood House. 


LLANVIHANGEL COURT SOLD. 


LEANVIHANGEL COURT, near Aber. 

gavenny, a beautiful Elizabethan ho ise 
which was the subject of an article in CouNyry 
Lire (Vol. XXXIX., page 618), the home of 
the late Mr. Benjamin Attwood Matthews, an 
Egyptologist, after being bought in at approxi- 
mately £11,000, has been sold by Messrs, 
Drivers, Jonas and Co., and Messrs. Foster 
and Grace, to a client of Messrs. John D, 
Wood and Co. 

One very strong section of the market 
to-day is that relating to building land. Al} 
along the South Coast there is competition 
for large areas and small sites. The latest 
instance is in the Isle of Thanet where, at St. 
Lawrence, land with over a mile of frontage to 
main roads has been sold by Mr. Henry Weigall, 
for whom Messrs. Scarlett and Goldsack acted, 
to Mr. G. F. P. Watney, whose agents were 
Messrs. Reeve and Bayly. 

At Bournemouth Messrs. Hankinson and 
Sons have just received orders to dispose of the 
land left over after their sale of Benellen Tower 
mansion and its adjacent grounds. 

Bournemouth sales for £59,280, by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons, include Carlingford, Branksome 
Park, and many building sites. 

Houses and sites in the vicinity of the 
Chilterns, always a bright spot in the market, 
are in still improving demand, and properties 
of a more finished and important character, 
such as Netherby Grange, near Tring, find 
a ready sale, Messrs. W. Brown and Co. 
having sold that house and 12 acres for £2,600, 
and adjoining land for £1,240. 


PRIORS BARTON, WINCHESTER. 


GENERAL SIR EDWARD ALTHAM, 

K.C.B., has just sold, through Messrs. 
Harding and Harding, Priors Barton, Win- 
chester, which he purchased three years ago, 
through the same agents. The estate, dating 
from Stephen’s reign, was, until the Reforma- 
tion, held by Benedictines from St. Swithun’s 
Priory. Milner’s ‘‘ History of Winchester ” 
says that the estate was formerly designated 
De’ La Berton, a moated stronghold of con- 
siderable size and importance. Like so many 
old houses Priors Barton boasts of a sub- 
terranean passage, which is now blocked up— 
they invariably are—but which once communi- 
cated with the old establishment in a bygone 
day. The old moat of Priors Barton is now 
smiling gardens, in which stands the beautiful old 
panelled house, and beyond it fields, once tilled 
by the monks, are part of the City of Winchester. 


FURNITURE IN 1612. 


BETWEEN Ashford and Maidstone, at 

Smarden, is Romden Castle, a freehold 
for sale with 76 acres, by Messrs. Geering 
and Colyer. It is believed that the Romans 
smelted iron on the property, for slag is found 
there in a field still known as the black pits. 
The owner in 1610, Sir Henry James, was 
declared to be a Popish  recusant. In 
the Record Office is preserved ‘“‘A _ trewe 
and perfect inventory of all such goods 
remayninge in the capitall messuage cal.ed 
Rumden in Smarden (of Sir Henrie James, 
Knighte) made and prised the second day of 
June 1612.” The chief rooms mentioned ae : 
“The Hall ” (z.e., the dining hall), the “‘ Great 
Parlour,” the “‘ Little Parlour,” several ‘‘ Locg- 
ing Chambers” and “ Clossets,” a ‘“‘ Best 
Chamber,” a ‘‘ Greate Garrett,’ a ‘‘ Grvat 
Chamber over the Hall,” and a ‘‘ Lyttle House 
next to the Kychen.” In the hall there w-re 
found: ‘Two joyned tables, two _plar <e 
tables standing on tressells, one other plan‘e, 
one horseman’s staffe, two formes, six thre :- 
cornered stooles, one payre of cob-irons, 0 \¢ 
Courte cupboard and one payre of tabl’s 
without men [i.e., chessmen] .? And :Il 
these ‘‘ were prised ” at 30s. 

For over 200 years, 1576 to 1786, Romdcn 
remained in the possession of Martin James 
and his descendants, i.e., five generations of 
Jameses and four generations of Otways. The 
mansion and farms were -sold by the Curte's 
trustees in 1905. During the nineteenth 
century the house was no longer used as 4 
residence by its owners, and in 1866 two-thirds 
of the north-west front was demolished, and a 
portion only of the remaining fabric was 
adapted to the purposes of a farmhouse. 

ARBITER. 
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THE LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TO-DAY 


> — 





WO types of small country houses, are 

much in demand, one having three or 

four living-rooms on the ground floor 

with about eight bedrooms upstairs, 

the other having two main living-rooms 
and a third supplementary room on the ground 
floor, with four bedrooms or their equivalent 
upstairs; and with each a garage and good 
service accommodation are required. All this 
is the outcome of present-day conditions, which 
have involved considerably higher costs of 
living and of building, and have also created 
difficulties in the matter of domestic service. 
Middle-class folk especially have felt the differ- 
ence between what was and what is, for their 
incomes have not increased in anything like the 
same ratio as living and building costs. Conse- 
quently, when a scheme for building a house 
has been embarked upon, it is found that cutting 
one’s coat according to one’s cloth has a very 
pertinent application. The common experience 
is, indeed, one of gradual elimination of un- 
essentials, and even then it is surprising what the 
total is for the most modest requirements. 

Bredon is a house which has come into 
being under the conditions just referred to. 
Economy was a first consideration in scheming the 
house, and only secondary to it was an elevation Copyright. 
that would not look inharmonious in the village 
of Willingdon, which is a few miles from Eastbourne, at the 
foot of the Downs. 

Its external treatment is on simple direct lines, with certain 
details of refinement, such as the shell hood to the front entry 
and the little eaves brackets, to counteract any feeling of bare- 
ness. The walling is of brickwork covered with a smooth cream- 
coloured plaster, and as it is difficult to drive nails into cement 
plaster without damaging it, small galvanised iron hooks for 
fixing wire to support creepers were driven into the brick joints 
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ENTRANCE FRONT. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.’* 


before the plastering was done. A stretch of tile-hanging is intro- 
duced into the elevation above the entry, and the roof is covered 
with hand-made tiles which have toned to a soft red-brown. 
From the roadway one turns into a circular forecourt, 
which gives convenient access to the garage—placed to the 
left of the enclosed kitchen yard. The entrance hall is a 
small oblong, with doors opening from it into the dining-room, 
the living-room and the study. French windows in the dining- 
room give access to the loggia, which is a feature on the south 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE FRONT. 


side of the house. Reference to it prompts the remark that 
care is needed in planning a loggia for a house in England. It 
is a mistake, for instance, to place it in such a position that 
sunlight is cut off from any of the windows of the room to which 
it may form an adjunct. Here that mistake has been avoided. 
The place is used primarily. for meals, and has been found quite 
comfortable for breakfast out of doors as early as February, 
when the sun is shining. Its position, moreover, is convenient 
for service from the kitchen, which is another point that needs 
consideration. 

Both the dining-room and the living-room have south 
windows, and in the latter is also a window on the west 
side. It will be noted that the fireplace in the living-room 
is so placed that it can be used with comfort, and there is 
sufficient unbroken wall space to enable furniture to be set 
effectively. A similar 
remark applies to 
the bedrooms. Of 
these there are four, 
the central bedroom 


on the south front 
having a_ dressing- we re Ory 
room opening out i 


of it. The corridor - 
which joins the 
two wings makes a 
pleasant feature on 
the first floor. At 
its eastern end it 
turns into the FIRST. FLOOR PLAN 

bathroom, and there = 
is a linen cupboard 
in a convenient 
position at the angle. 
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The house has been made as labour-saving as possibl«. 
Water is heated by an independent boiler set beside the gas 
cooker in a white-tiled recess in the kitchen, this boiler als 
heating a radiator in the hall. The hot-water pipe to the scullery 
sink is taken in a double coil along the scullery wall and ke; t 
a few inches away from the latter, thus providing a hand» 
rack for drying cloths. These and similar small matters a: 
worth a thought, seeing that they contribute to domestc 
comfort. see «ee oe 





LAWN TENNIS: THE 
SHORT BALL 


AST week in discussing Mr. Gordon Lowe’s hints on 
driving we found that the short slow drive that the casual 
player makes by accident is made by the expert on 
purpose, and that he wins points with it. In fact, 
Mr. Lowe, who ought to know, starts with a conception 

of the driver’s part that would hardly occur to the casual. The 
casual does vary his length, but not intentionally ; he drives 
as hard and as deep as he can, and that game when he is bringing 
it off serves him well enough in his own class—so well, that he 
never seems to think of hitting short and slow on purpose, 
though experience must have made him aware that he often 
wins a point from his short mis-hits, and—-still more suggestive 
—that he often loses one to his opponent’s. The casual comes 
to grief himself when he tries to slaughter the short ball, and 
he is just as likely to come to grief over it in the third set as 
in the first, because he regards his discomfiture as an act of 
God. So, of course, it is; but there is no special intervention 
such as he flatters himself by imagining. It was ordained 
from the beginning that balls should bring forth strokes after 
their kind, and the stroke to the fast ball is not, and cannot be, 
the same as the stroke to the slow. So many books are written 
nowadays about games, that causals can—if they take the 
trouble—pick up in an hour’s reading what formerly the experts 
had to acquire for themselves by hard work on the court. Or 
again, perhaps they cannot. I cannot speak from personal 
experience about lawn tennis, for in the far-off days when I 
first played I doubt if there were any books, and I am sure that 
if there were, neither I nor my friends had ever heard of them. 
I played by the light of native intelligence and a very dim light 
it was. But I have tried to learn other games from books, 
and it is a very good book that teaches you one stroke. This 
is not because the writers do not know, nor even because they 
cannot set down their knowledge clearly enough. The difficulty 
is not merely the nine-and-sixty movements that must be gone 
through to make the stroke, but the nine-and-sixty ways in 
which any one of them may be correctly described. The words 
that effect the iinprovement have to be words that the particular 
student might have chosen for himself; they must present 
the stroke to him from the angle at which he makes it or they do 
not help him. I know a ski-runner who was three seasons at 
the telemark before he got it; he put it all down to the books. 
“ They tell you,” he said, “‘ to turn the heel out ; what you have 
got to do is to turn the toe in.”” He at any rate had the con- 
solation of believing the books wrong; for the most annoying 
thing about the books is that when you have laboriously made a 
discovery for yourself and then turn up the book that failed 
you, you find your precious discovery under “ Essentials” or 
““ Elements ”’ or ‘“‘ Rudiments ”’ or, worst of all, “‘ First Steps,”’ 
but expressed in words that did not put the problem in the aspect 
in which you were in the habit of regarding it. I did once make 
a discovery of this kind in relation to driving; it was that the 
way to keep the ball on the line was to imazine myself hittinz 
at the farther side of it. Those words have no precise meanin¢«, 
but they were a capital reminder to me; they impressed upo1 
me that I was to hit through the ball in the effort to hit the inside 
of the curve opposite to the point of impact. Very complicated ’ 
But quite sound as far as it went.. It brought about a definit> 
improvement in my driving, such as it was, and no tips do muc 1 
more than that. It necessitated at least 2ins., or whatever i; 
the diameter of the ball, of follow through, and by inducing met » 
concentrate on what I could not see—the inside of the farthe 
curve—it forced me to look at what I could see—the ball; an 
I had never done that, though I thought I had. And, of course 
it was all down in the books—‘‘ Follow Through,” ‘‘ Lookin; 
at the Ball,” see page 1, ‘‘ First Principles.” 

And so to return to the short, slow drive. The casua 
breaks down in his attempt to kill it because he does not follow 
through and because he does not look at the ball. The slow 
ball is not easier that the fastish one if beth are within reach. 
Cricketers say that the fast ball is easier to play than the slow 
because if you give the batsman time he will make mistakes ; 
that is one reason. Another is that the fast ball will jump 
back crisply of itself from the racket that bars its progress ; 
the slow ball will not because it is hardly progressing, at least 
not forward. Its own line is probably downwards and _ it 
takes a follow through to give it a new direction. What 
Mr. Tilden or Miss Ryan do is of no practical concern to the 
casual, E. E. M. 














